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Why I chose 
| a church vocation...No. 1 


By ELLIE WHIDDON 














Ellie Whiddon, drive-in theater owner, has 
put business skill to work in the church. 





Out 


of the 
business world. 


into 
the church 


hen youre 38 years old it's not easy to pull up family 
roots and business opportunities and go back to school for 
two years; it’s especially difficult when you know that the 
new job youre preparing for will bring you less money in 
the future, not more. 

The temptations to ignore the prodding thought of chang- 
ing to a church vocation were many and real: the risk was 
too great; others were more capable; why stick my neck out? 

But the holy Spirit had been preparing me for each next 
step by the one before: teaching in the Sunday school, 
serving as adult adviser to a group, working on some com- 
mittees, meeting people who by their deep faith left a lasting 
impression, and some wonderful Christian friends. 

The time for decision came when I went to Richmond to 
attend a meeting at the Board of Christian Education and 
visit the Presbyterian School of Christian Education. I went 
back home and talked it over with my wife. She had some 
misgivings, and we both knew we needed the guidance of the 
holy Spirit to show us whether my “hunch” was the right 
or wrong thing for us. 

My business partner and I owned a drive-in theater in 
Pensacola, Fla. I couldn’t just stop working for two years. 
What about our house and furniture? I would have to go 
back to college before I would be accepted at PSCE. And 
what about our household dog, Teddy? (She suddenly seemed 
very important!) 

We began to make plans to enter PSCE the following year, 
trusting the holy Spirit to guide the way. For me, this meant 
taking some courses at the college in our home town. This 
proved to be a very good thing—it got me back into some 
study habits after the many years of being out of school. 

Doors opened to help us financially: student loans from our 
Board of Christian Education, presbytery and/or presby- 
terial aid, work scholarships at PSCE, and job opportunities 
in Richmond. 

Word came that I had been accepted, so we made arrange- 
ments to move. We looked long and hard at our furniture 
and realized it would not bring much cash, that it meant 
more to us in sentimental value, so we had it stored. The 
house was rented and the business was leased. 

Friends helped in many ways; my business partner ©n- 
couraged me, and another friend took Teddy for the two 
years. All obstacles had been removed, and we could see how 
the way had been cleared for this big and wonderful step. 

Living in the PSCE community was a joy. We even found 
life in a dormitory apartment so much fun that we almost 
regretted moving to our own home when I became director 
of Christian education at Richmond’s Westminster Church! 

We hope that if you have had some of these same doubts 
our experience may help you. + 
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Support your church's ministry 


of Christian education 








OTHERS HAVE GIVEN 
their devotion, abilities, 
time, possessions, even their 
very lives in sharing our 
Christian heritage. 


Unnumbered men and women 
of yesteryear took upon them- 
selves hardship, poverty, danger, 
persecution, and death that the 
gospel of Christ might live. The 
faith they preserved is ours to 
share. 

To this high responsibility the 
Board of Christian Education is 
sincerely dedicated. Through its 
curriculum, books, educational 
programs, college and seminary 
work, and field programs, it fos- 
ters the truth that draws men to 
God. Before it many new chal- 
lenges beckon: the Covenant 
Life Curriculum, expansion in 
higher education, securing more 
ministers and missionaries. The 
board exists to serve, but it can 
do so only as men and women 
of today give to its support. 

September marks Christian 
Education Season. Every min- 
ister and session is urged to re- 
ceive a congregational offering 
at some time during the month 
for the vital work of the board. 
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The Editor's 


RIGHT OF PRESBYTERIANS 
TO DRINK IS RECOGNIZED 
BUFFALO, N.Y., May 24--The United Presby- 
terian Church Wednesday recognized the 
right of individual members to drink mod- 
erately. It was the church's first formal 


acknowledgment of the privilege. 
= = @ 


Most people who read this wire service story (which 
circulated throughout the world) probably reached 
the conclusion that moderate social drinking has re- 
ceived the “official OK” of the UP church’s General 
Assembly. Consequently, the reporting of this story 
may compete in history with the most disastrous mis- 
interpretations of church action ever recorded. 

Some Presbyterian US members have expressed con- 
cern about what they have concluded is “new Presby- 
terian policy” toward social drinking. Therefore, in- 
terpretation here and now seems essential. 

First, let’s note some phrasing in the “news” story; 
especially, “recognized the right . . .” and “acknowledg- 
ment of the privilege... .” 

Now let’s see exactly what the UP-USA church said: 

The 173rd General Assembly 


Encourages the practice of voluntary abstinence; 
Recognizes that there are many persons who in honesty 
and sincerity choose to drink moderately, and urges 
those who so drink and those who abstain to respect 
each other and constructively work together in deal- 
ing with the problems of alcohol; and 
Unequivocally condemns immoderate drinking as an 
irresponsible act. 


Even when ripped out of the context of a scholarly 
committee’s thoughtful report on “The Church and 
the Problems of Alcohol,” these statements do not 
justify the interpretation which some news writers 
gave them. In fact, UP church leaders assured repre- 
sentatives of the press (both before and after the 
General Assembly's debate on the report) that the 
church “was NOT condoning or approving moderate 
drinking,” but in the Presbyterian tradition WAS 
“continuing to encourage voluntary abstinence.” 

What our fellow Presbyterians “formally acknowl- 
edged” was not “the privilege” of members to drink, 
but rather that many church members do indeed drink! 
Various polls and estimates have since proclaimed that 
from 58 to 85 per cent of the UP church members are 
moderate or occasional drinkers. 

A member of our own denomination studying for 
the ministry at Columbia Seminary recently told me 
that “at least 90 per cent” of the members of his home 
church are social drinkers. A deacon in another of 
our churches said: 

“Insofar as I know, I’m the only member of the 
diaconate or the session who is a teetotaler.” 

So apparently we, too, in the Presbyterian Church 
US have “many persons who in honesty and sincerity 
choose to drink moderately.” And if we, like our sister 
church, call upon these who drink to “constructively 
work together” with those who abstain, it may just 
be possible that we could deal more effectively with 
the problems of alcoholism which increasingly deter 
our members in the work of the Kingdom.—BH 
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Your Pastor? 





Your Lay Employees? 
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This Month's 
Emphasis 


CHRISTIAN 
EDUCATION 


“Teach them,” 

said Jesus to the eleven 
disciples 

in the final words 

of Matthew's Gospel, 
now known to us as the 
Great Commission. 


* 


But how do we teach, 
we who still have 
so much to learn? 


* 
How do we teach 
faith, 
and hope, 
trust, 
and love? 


* 


Is it enough 

to tell a story 

and sing a hymn 

on Sunday morning? 


* 


How do we learn 
about love? 


* 
It is enough 
to teach 
only 
our children? 


* 


Each of us needs help 
in understanding 

what it means 

to teach 

and to learn, 

to communicate 

the faith which is ours 
to 

“all men everywhere.” 





Our witness to “I. S., Inc.” 

Mr. Hal Guffey of International Stu- 
dents, Inc., visited here not long ago 
and was sharing his concern for some 
of the international students studying 
in the South. He has had requests 
from a number of African students for 
transfers to other parts of the United 
States. He told of one, a Christian 
girl, who was turned away from the 
church which sent the missionaries to 
her land who were responsible for her 
being a Christian. 

We are planning to bring to America 
to study a considerable larger number 
of Congolese in this coming year. We 
can return them to their country 
wiser, richer men and women in their 
appreciation for America and mature 
in their faith; or we can send them 
home wiser and bitter, determined to 
undo what we have spent time and 
lives and money trying to build in 
Congo. Many people asked us what 
they could do for these students. What 
is needed may well be the most dif- 
ficult thing for them to do. 

You may be interested in corre- 
sponding directly with Mr. Guffey. His 
address is: 2627 Connecticut Ave., 
N.W., Washington 8, D. C. 

—MRS. CHARLES ROSS JR. 
Oakland, Calif. 


If you want to know more about 
how you may witness and minister to 
the world’s leaders of tomorrow who 
are studying in your country today, 
you'll find helpful material published 
by International Students, Inc. Write 
to Mr. Guffey at the address given by 
Mrs. Ross, one of our church’s mis- 
sionaries to Congo.—ep. 


The Problem Is Us 

We have just returned from a very 
fine program and “lesson in inter- 
national relationships” with our stu- 
dents from abroad. This particular 
event was the annual farewell pro- 
gram and reception we have with and 
for the international students graduat- 
ing and leaving for parts unknown. 

A few years ago some of us sensed 
the loneliness at this time for many 
of our graduates from abroad—no 
loved ones, not many if any friends 
to share with them one of the greatest 
times of their lives. Through the 
United Church Women and the Cos- 
mopolitan Club, we were able to start 
something for them which has “caught 
fire” and improved over the years. 

Having lived on the mission field 
ten years, it is a little difficult for me 


to understand attitudes of the church 
that have existed toward the students 
from other countries, though I am 
pleased to see these attitudes are melt- 
ing away in some places. The church 
seems to forget it has for years, and 
tens of years, been sending mission- 
aries to many countries to give these 
very students an opportunity to under- 
stand our Christian way of life. Then 
when one of them—yea, of our very 
own denomination and product of one 
of our own schools—appears on our 
doorsteps, he is often looked at as 
queer, or too dark; he is moved away 
from in the church pew, or worse still, 
just ignored. Our friend the psychia- 
trist and our own common sense tell 
us there is no worse treatment than 
the latter. 

If we are guilty of these attitudes, 
we are letting our missionaries down 
in their end of the work abroad. And 
much worse, we are letting our 
heavenly Father down in His desire 
that men love one another and that 
each person be respected as a human 
being, regardless of the dress he may 
wear or the color of his skin. 

When I hear the expression, “prob- 
lems of the foreign students,” I don’t 
feel there is so much problem with 
them. The problem is with our own 
selves, our attitudes, our lack of Chris- 
tian grace to receive them as we 
should. They are longing to be ac- 
cepted. Many of them are Presbyte- 
rians just like we are, but in many 
cases with a much deeper conviction 
of the real meaning of what it is to be 
a Christian along with being a Pres- 
byterian. There is much they can 
teach us on this subject! 

Heaven forbid that we exclude any 
student from abroad just because he 
isn’t a Presbyterian, but try beginning 
there, if you have any students from 
overseas in your town or city. They 
can be contacted through the dean 
of students or the adviser to foreign 
students. They are our very own, just 
as any other Presbyterian students in 
town. They are our obligation. And 
may we all find in our hearts the grace 
to receive them all, of whatever creec 
color or race! 

—MRS. K. L. ARMSTRONG 
Columbia, Mo. 


Those covers! 

I am looking at the cover of the June 
Survey. I think, “Am I seeing straight’ 
Is this a religious magazine?” I enjoy 
the contents of the Survey but I am 
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ashamed to have such a cover on a 
Presbyterian publication. It is only 


worthy of a teenage school paper. 
Thousands of post office clerks 
handle the Survey from its entrance 


into the post office until its delivery at 
our homes. They only see the outside 
of the magazine: what inspiration do 
they get toward a Christian life? 

This is not meant as an unkind 
criticism, but as a constructive one. I 
hope and pray this may appeal to you. 

—MBRS. JAMES C. OEHLER 
Tyler, Texas 
* 

At the June meeting of the Sue 
Creswell Circle of Centre Church 
(Concord Presbytery) the members, 
after general discussion, decided to 
protest against the glaring art that has 
been used on recent front covers of 
SURVEY. 

They would like to suggest the use 
of the church seal on the Presbyterian 
blue background for a standard cover. 
This would make it dignified, distinc- 
tive, and outstanding among other 
magazines on the rack. 

—MRS. JOHN YOUNG TEMPLETON 
Mooresville, N.C. 


Rolled-up sleeves 


I agree heartily with the letters in 
the March and May issues. And I felt 
very sad when reading the “interpreta- 
tion” of the cover picture on the May 
issue of Survey. Somehow, I have 
never felt very peaceful when passing 
a church, rural or otherwise, especially 
when there is a “graveyard” in the 
back. On the contrary, I feel a chal- 
lenge, a sense of being stirred, remem- 
bering what the church is, and what 
it stands for, and what it should be 
here: a church militant until “we” join 
the church triumphant! No, I have 
never wanted to “kick off my shoes 
and stretch out under the shade tree 
and go to sleep.” I have wanted to 
roll up my sleeves and go to work! 

—MRS. HORACE P. MILLAR 
Savannah, Ga. 


Accuser accused? 
In your highlights of the 101st Gen- 
eral Assembly (the paragraph headed 
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being developed in this curriculum research church. 


“Who's a Commie?”) you issued an 
ultimatum that those critics of the 
church “put up or shut up.” In the 
same paragraph you openly intimate 
that the John Birch Society and its 
organizer, Robert Welch, are to blame 
for the accusations against our church, 
although you admit that the measure 
mentioned no names. 

It seems to me that you, yourself, 
are thus becoming exactly what you 
accuse them of being. With absolutely 
no indication of proof for your state- 
ment, you cast dispersions upon Welch 
and the Birch Society. I am not a 
member of the Birch Society and am 
not a friend of Robert Welch. How- 
ever, I do like to see my church prac- 
tice what it preaches. Perhaps, you, 
too, should “put up or shut up”! 

—GENE MCMURTRY 
Blacksburg, Va. 

I, the editor, issued no ultimatum. 
The General Assembly did. The re- 
porter had no intent to cast aspersions 
on Robert Welch or his comrades of 
JBS. He reported public opinion in as 
faithful fashion as possible in stating, 
“It was generally believed . . .” that 
the resolution was aimed at Welch’s 
group.—ED. 

Christian ideal? 

I refer to Dr. Hill’s article, “This I 
Believe.” 

This I believe. God created a hier- 
archy in His cosmos, the earth and 
man being a small part therein. All 
of nature cries out inequality. One 
star is brighter, one planet larger, one 
bird of more brilliant plumage. Does 
equality apply only to man? God 
created all things. 

What price this integration? Re- 
member God implemented this ar- 
rangement of beauty and less kLeauty. 
When man has established this equal- 
ity, assuming that he can, who knows 
that it will benefit the majority of 
people, which I suppose to be the 
Christian ideal. Order does not neces- 
sarily follow chaos. 

—MRS. DALLAS MOORE 
Houston, Texas 
The italics in this letter are ours.—ED. 


Continued on page 44 


ON THE COVER 


The big children’s work-department at North Decatur 
Presbyterian Church has almost as many “daddy teach- 
ers” as “mommy teachers.” And this helps the little 
folks associate the strength and virility of manhood 
with their church. And the men take their tasks seri- 
ously too! But this is just a part of North Decatur’s 
interesting program. See pages 9-11 for other ideas 


NEXT MONTH 


IN 


. . . don’t miss these 
interesting articles 


The Calvin Service 

. recommended for use 
in our denomination’s wor- 
ship hour on October 15 
(Centennial Sunday) by the 
101st General Assembly will: 
be printed in the October 
issue. PLUS, a brief interpre- 
tation by Dr. Warner Hall, 
pastor of Covenant Presby- 
terian Church, Charlotte, 
N.C. 

* 


Time Honored Presbyterians 

. will feature pictures 
of some members of our 
church 100 years or older. 


* 
“A table before me” 


No one can read this mov- 
ing story without coming to 
a better understanding of 
the meaning of the Lord’s 
Supper. 


* 


What do you mean 
BENEVOLENCES? 

If you don’t know this 
word or have only a vague 
notion about the demands 
it makes upon your church, 
you will want to read this 
informative stewardship sea- 
son article. 


* 


Tenting on the 
Old Camp Ground 

At Smyrna, Ga., there’s a 
spirit and even many names 
reminiscent of the ‘good 
ol’ days” of ‘“meetings’’ and 
“dinner on the ground” and 
real revival. Don’t miss this 
Survey Centennial feature in 
the October issue! 


USE SURVEY 
to make yours a 


well-informed church 







































In a retired bus marked “Special,” 
22 Pioneers of 

the Hickory Grove Presbyterian 
Church in Charlotte 

take a weekly imaginary trip 
through Bible lands. 

Mrs. W. K. Sarrette, “driver,” 
shows how 

Christian education can be a 
journey to understanding— 
even when a church’s 


education space is overcrowded. 





THE BIRTHDAY OFFERING of the Women of the Church for 1961, amounting to $207,898, has 
been given to the Board of World Missions for the production and distribution of Chris. 
tian literature in the Congo and for expansion of the Presbyterian Bible Schoo) at 
Hsinchu, Taiwan. The Birthday Objective for 1962, announced at the Women's Conference 
in Montreat, will be the Presbyterian Guidance Program. 


"THE CHRISTIAN IN ACTION" will be the theme of the first Assembly-wide Christian Action 
Conference at Montreat, September 1-4. Dr. Malcolm Calhoun, secretary of the Division 
of Christian Action, has urged all churches to send representatives. 


THE CHURCH'S BENEVOLENCE principles and procedures will be studied by synod and Assembly 
representatives at a Montreat conference, September 18-21. The budget and stewardship 
committee of the General Council will be the sponsor. See full story page 47. 


AN INCREASE IN BENEFITS from 75 to 80 per cent for members of the Presbyterian US group- 
major-medical insurance plan has been announced by Mr. Charles J. Currie in Atlanta. 


Address inquiries to Board of Annuities and Relief, 341-C Ponce de Leon Ave. NE, Atlanta 
8, Georgia. 





Charlotte Observer photo by Bill Lamkin 
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Testing new ideas, 
experimenting with new 
techniques in Christian 
education, North Decatur 
Presbyterian Church and 
four other research churches 
push ahead to the 

exciting frontiers of our 
denomination’s new 
Covenant Life Curriculum. 
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V Vien Bob Stevens and his wife stopped for a 


traffic light at Scott Boulevard and Medlock Road in 
suburban Atlanta, a sign caught his eye. Standing 
near a church of boldly dramatic structure, the sign 
announced A CONTEMPORARY CHURCH—INVITING A CON- 
TEMPORARY WORLD—TO THE CONTEMPORARY CHRIST. 

“Let's worship there next Sunday,” he suggested. “I 
just wonder if that might not be the church home 
were looking for.” 

When Bob and Sue joined the lively six-year-old 
North Decatur Presbyterian Church, they were en- 
gulfed not only in the life of an alert congregation 
but into the very pulse beat of the whole denomina- 
tion. 

“Did you know that our class discussions will echo 
far beyond the walls of our church?” their new friends 
asked the first time they appeared in Sunday school. 
“We're working on something that will be shared by 

continued on next pag 


In a pleasant suburban area 
of Atlanta, North Decatur 
church is making a unique 
witness experimenting with 
new ideas in Christian edu- 
cation. The fruits of their 
labors will help make the 
new curriculum more mean- 
ingful to you. 




















“Every elder talked 
with them about the significance 
of Christianity and voiced prayer on their behalf.” 


OPERATION RESEARCH 











continued from preceding page 


more people than any of us will ever know!” 

North Decatur churchmanship will have such far- 
flung effect because it is one of the five research 
churches asked by the Board of Christian Education 
to help plan the new Covenant Life Curriculum for 
the Presbyterian Church US. 

These five churches span a wide range of “Presby- 
terian personality” in the Southland. They are located 
in both rural and urban areas; they number from a 
few dozen members to many hundreds; they are less 
than a decade in age to over a century old; and they 
represent thought patterns and customs from the con- 
servative and traditional to the new and daringly in- 
quisitive. 

North Decatur and its sister “research churches” do 
not “test” ideas coming from the Board of Christian 
Education in Richmond. Their role has been to trans- 
late church school curriculum ideas into actual pro- 
grams which they feel are right for their own churches, 
with particular problems, people, and potential in their 
own communities. These results and findings shared 
with the board staff, provide data which helps shape 
the curriculum. As these churches identify needs in 
their Christian education work, as their people respond 
(or do not respond) to suggestions, as projects click or 
fizzle, the board gathers valuable clues on how the 
new curriculum can be geared to best serve all Pres- 
byterians. These research churches have been doing 
invaluable pioneer work in developing a strong and 
vigorous Christian education plan for our church. 






“Several choirs 
for children were formed.” 








“What impresses us more than the building’: X- 
terior,” Mrs. Stevens affirms after getting acquainted 
with North Decatur Church, “is the attitude o! 
people here. How can I describe it? The women 
not seem to care so much what the circle refreshme:} 
will be as what the Bible study will uncover. . 
Somehow the stewardship program doesn’t seem 
much a process of ‘raising the budget’ as a conscieiti- 
ous effort to supply funds for God’s work.” 

The loftiness of North Decatur’s perspective did not 
just happen. As part of “researching their faith” on 
behalf of the curriculum study these people set before 
themselves the awesome question, What does it mean 
to be part of God’s covenant community? Since no 
simple, pat answers can satisfy such a provocative 
challenge, these Presbyterians found in straining them- 
selves to respond that their vision increased, their con- 
cern and work expanded, and their faith swelled. 

North Decatur’s research chairman says, “In at- 
tempting the ideal, we found ourselves as Christians 
becoming less self-confident and more God-confident. 
We have had to free ourselves of many old habits and 
forms that prevented or dissipated our Christian dis- 
cipleship. Oh, we’ve made mistakes! But we remem- 
ber the statue is created by the chips on the floor 
and even our mistakes have taught us something and 
helped the curriculum planning.” 

To share in this lofty point of view, Bob and Sue 
Stevens enrolled in the church’s regular three-month 
course for adults entitled “The Covenant Community 
of God.” There they studied the roots of the church 
as God called men into covenant with Himself to “be 
his people” and as He established with men “a new 
covenant in my blood.” They were reminded that 
“once (we) were no people, but now (we) are God's 
people” living in this day and this place to be the 
light and salt of the kingdom on earth. 

The Stevens sensed a real thirst for strong Bible 
study in the North Decatur Church. The men invited 
Bob to the Monday morning breakfast prayer-and- 
Bible-study group at 6:30. Over coffee and donuts they 
studied and prayed. Their group was so meaningful 
that another half-dozen men took up the weekly habit 
on Tuesday mornings. Then the women started the 
Bible study at a mid-morning session. Church school 
teachers who had little other opportunity for system- 
atic Bible study found this particularly valuable. 

Soon, Bible study with new depth was seeping into 
all the church’s classes, not because a teacher de- 
manded or a pastor insisted, but because the people 
wanted it. 

As his fellow adults led the way in serious Bible 
appreciation, the Senior High’s teacher wanted his 
young people to see the significance of this serious 
study, too. So still another educational project emerged 
—a group of adults and youth meet together in Bible 
study for one quarter. 

That class had sixteen-year-old Sally sitting by sixty- 
year-old Mr. Jamison. Of course the group hit some 
snags. Sally and her friends were sometimes reluctant 
to ask questions; on the other hand, Mr. Jamison and 
his fellow adults had to remember that the young 
people fought problems and attitudes which they long 
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ago had solved or forgotten. But both groups pros- 
per’ rom that study. 

One teenager declared that until then he had taken 
the church and Christianity pretty much for granted. 
“That serious study with adults really taught me a lot. 
I saw Dr. Mack’s challenge in helping his patients deal 
with death. I understood the tangle that Mr. Jones 
has as a young executive in a big company that expects 
him to do a lot of week-end entertaining at the ex- 
pense of his family and his church.” 

And in that class Mrs. Sampson caught some of the 
teenagers vision. “When I used to skim in Bible study, 
it all seemed so theoretical, so impossible. But when 
Isaw some of our young people really take God’s word 
to heart, I was genuinely inspired. My whole outlook 
is changed.” 

An even more noticeable example of adults learn- 
ing Christianity with their children is found in the 














“When | saw . . . young people _ a 


take God’s word to heart, | was inspired.” 


huge children’s work departments of North Decatur 
Church. Little folks there have about as many “daddy 
teachers” as they do “mamma teachers,” which helps 
them associate immediately the strength and virility 
of manhood with their church. 

The men take their teaching in the nursery, kinder- 
garten, and primary*departments seriously. One male 
teacher whose occupation requires that he travel, takes 
his lesson materials along. In the airport or hotel lobby, 

hen other men relax with the evening paper, he 
whips out his Primary Teacher's Guide to read. 

Research is not satisfied, however, when a few suc- 

sses are found. North Decatur leaders looked deep 
and asked themselves, “Why are our people responding 

fully to Bible study? What will further sustain and 
complement this interest?” 

Careful analysis showed that it was the method of 

ble study that appealed to the people: their study 

‘s emphasizing the unity, the total scope, the “one 

ory” of God’s revelation. This approach helped peo- 

e appreciate the Bible’s relevance to themselves and 

their life and work. 

‘Bible study used to be for me like collecting parts 

' a jig-saw puzzle,” one man said. “I knew the parts 
vere important, but I did not know how to fit them 
ogether. This Bible-centered approach has cemented 
ny thinking together.” 

The researchers also found that people hoped to 
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gain a more articulate Christian vocabulary. These 
Presbyterians do not want to bungle important con- 
versations with business associates or school chums 
because they can not find the right words. Further, 
a Christian vocabulary is an asset in helping them 
solve their own personal problems. 

So Christian education projects struck out toward 
putting accurate Christian words and phrases into 
the hearts of members. A greater appreciation of the 
catechism emerged. Hymns which particularly express 
the faith and the rich heritage of the church were 
emphasized in the worship services. Several choirs for 
children were formed. 

While these projects in themselves are important, 
they further confirm a curriculum principle that the 
particular church has an inescapable role in determin- 
ing the quality of the curriculum offered its people. A 
Board of Christian Education can provide resources 
and guidance in Christian education, but in the last 
analysis it is the local church itself which determines 
the level of Christian nurture to be made available to 
its own people in their peculiar situation. 

Another reason that the Stevens family found 
churchmanship so genuine in North Decatur was that 
the officers clearly exhibited their Christian leadership 
responsibility. On the day that Bob and Sue met with 
the session to be received into membership, every 
elder talked with them about the significance of Chris- 
tianity and voiced prayer on their behalf. In fact the 
curriculum study experiment had begun with the ses- 
sion and the deacons having a week-end retreat to 
study and pray. When the officers of the church led 
the way so sincerely, virtually everyone in the con- 
gregation felt an automatic security in their church 
work. 

Leadership itself, then, became an area for careful 
research and examination. To crystalize this thinking, 
a representative group of officers, circle chairmen, com- 
mittee leaders, and church school teachers invited a 
visiting expert from Georgia Tech to meet with them 
to consider how their leadership could be more ef- 
fective. 

“Like experimenting scientists,” reported one of- 
ficer, “we dissected that animal named ‘leadership’ to 
learn what made him tick. In that study I found that 
there are two responsibilities in leadership: the ob- 
vious one of getting the job done, be it ‘raising the 
budget,’ ‘teaching the lesson,’ or ‘learning the special 
music for Sunday’; and also the sacred task of leading 
the group’s members to appreciate the significance in | | 
their work for the Lord.” 

When church leaders recognize that their respon- 
sibility comes to them from God as well as from the 
congregation, they find their work is a sacred privilege. 

“This curriculum study has been fascinating even 
from the average member’s point of view,” Bob Stevens 
says. “Oh, at first I thought it would be tedious. It’s ie 
been demanding, yes, but we have a whole new di- | 
mension to our church life. We anticipate publication 
of the Covenant Life Curriculum in 1964 because we 
had some small part in formulating it, but mostly 
because we know it will open new Christian growth 

for other people as it has for us.” + Nt 
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1 went to call one afternoon on one of our mission- 
aries furloughing at Mission Court. She met me at the 
door with a dust cloth in one hand and a bunch of 
field daisies in the other. 

“Come in, come in,” she said, with characteristic 
hospitality. “I'm just trying to straighten the living 
room a little. The young people are coming over 
tonight to see some movies of our work in the Congo.” 

She put the flowers in a blue pottery vase on the 
piano, whisked the cloth over a table top, and excused 
herself to put water on the stove for tea. 

“I know you are busy,” I said. “I can come back 
another day.” 

But she sat down so completely relaxed that she 
put me at ease at once. 

“You know,” she said, “when I was a child I used 
to hear, ‘Anything worth doing is worth doing well.’ 
For a long time I believed it. But I’ve been a mis- 
sionary long enough to know that there are plenty of 
things worth doing that aren’t worth doing too well!” 

“That's comforting,” I confessed with a laugh, be- 
cause I knew we were both thinking of the very 
sketchy way she had dusted the piano and table tops. 

But this was not the measure of her real personality. 
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Obviously, there are many important things in her 
life that she has done very well indeed. She was a 
nurse in the tropical climate of the Congo before 
modern antibiotics were discovered. She trained native 
nurses. She taught Bible classes. She reared a fine 
family. 

As we talked, I began to realize the secret of her 
being so completely relaxed in the terribly busy life 
to which God had assigned her: she had learned to 
“put first things first.” She had learned through dedica- 
tion which things in her life were the first things, at 
any given moment. 

To some people, it seems, dedication just comes 
naturally. 

All of us know people who appear to be called of God, 
by talent and temperament, to do one particular job 
and do it well. The truly gifted musician will practice 
hours every day at almost any cost. The scholar must 





THE AUTHOR, mother of six children (ages 2% to 15), has 
been unusually fortunate in merging vocation with avocation: 
writing children’s church-school curriculum materials, a book 
of children’s prayer-time stories (With Happy Voices), and 
editing Survey’s children’s pages. Her husband is Rev. M. W. 
Norfleet, Jr., treasurer of Union Seminary in Richmond, Va. 
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be deaf to the door bell, the telephone, the insistent 
demands of friends, family, sometimes even the church, 
in order to produce a volume of history, biography, 
or theology for future generations of students. 

| saw this kind of single-mindedness once in the 
smile of a gardener in the Longwood Gardens in 
Pennsylvania. I was admiring his gloxinias. 

“How do you get gloxinias to grow like that?” I 
asked. “Those blossoms are as big as teacups. They 
are the most beautiful I ever saw!” 

The gardener smiled and said nothing. 

But in effect that smile said, “This is my work, my 
hobby, my consuming interest. What good would it 
do for me to give you the formula for the soil mixture, 
the fertilizer? You still would not grow flowers like 
these. I am a gardener. This is my life. a 

But in a life like mine. ... ? I haven't got time to 
be dedicated! 

Once a missionary gets on the field, he 
probably hasn’t any choice about putting 
first things first. . . . The nurse would 
naturally take care of a child’s open sores 
before she would even think about writing 
letters home to her family in the states. 
She would automatically sterilize the in- 
struments in the operating room before 
she would go home to pick up her chil- 
dren's toys. 

But I'm not a missionary. My respon- 
sibilities are just as “daily” but rarely as 
desperate as those constantly surrounding 
the missionary nurse. And I have no great 
talent demanding the concentration and 
discipline of an artist or scholar. I don’t 
even have one all-consuming interest like the gardener. 

d I couldn't indulge it if I had it, for my time is 
not my own. The telephone is always ringing. I’ve 
got to answer the phone, because Stevie may have 
fallen off the monkey bars at school. 

But the people we most admire—and sometimes even 
nvy—are the men and women who do seem to be 

‘dicated to something more than just the smallest 

‘cle around their personal lives. 

What does dedication mean today to the ordinary 

\urch-goer? To the housewife like me, to the teacher, 

» factory worker or doctor, the lawyer, the engineer, 
the beautician or salesman? Over and above the 
ual creditable dedication to career and family, could 
od expect more of us than regular attendance at 
orning worship and other scheduled meetings of 

e church’s life? More than giving regularly to its 

pport? More than living as best one can a life of 

tegrity and love? 

How can we possibly do more than we are doing? 
Yet we keep hearing calls and seeing needs for more 
hurch work, more community projects—just when we 

ink we've already done our share. 

Both missionary and artist offer very useful insights 
xr answering the questions that prick our Christian 
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consciences whenever we let ourselves think about it. 


The missionary says, “Remember, there are lots of 
things worth doing that aren't worth overdoing! 
Simplify! Throw out the excess baggage that drags on 
your strength.” So we must learn to make choices, 
with daily practice in putting first things first until 
it becomes a deeply ingrained habit. 

Then, like the artist or scholar, we'll not be shy of 
the Christian satisfaction of dedication. We can ex- 
pect to find time and enthusiasm for whatever our 
Christian beliefs tell us is “most worth doing well,” 

. for our families, our churches, our communities. 

To test our “first choices,” we might agree on some 
pattern or set of rules like this: 

God needs our time. 

There is a layman in our church who tithes his time. 
Oh, not exactly one-tenth of this 24 hours to the 
church. But he consciously sets aside a 
portion of his time each week for specifi- 
cally church service. An engineer by pro- 
fession, his time-tithing of the first fruits 
of his leisure allows him to serve as an 
officer and teacher, as a superintendent of 
the church school, to visit his Sunday 
school pupils. More recently he has taught 
in leadership schools and has served as a 
lay member on one of General Assembly’s 
advisory committees. His usual time-tithe 
is one full evening a week. 

God needs our personalities. 

One day a visiting neighbor was dis- 
cussing the current intérest in mental 
health when my thirteen-year-old son 
chimed in: “I know all about mental 
health. We study that in social studies. “Know yourself. 
Accept yourself. Be yourself.’ That’s. all there is to it.” 

We laughed at the neat formula someone had de- 
vised to describe the pathway to emotional health, but 
afterwards I thought of this formula again in terms 
of the Christian ideal of service. Sometimes we refuse 
to serve, or we serve poorly and in the wrong places 
because we have never faced up to the facts of our 
own personalities. God has, in a sense, given each of us 
the unique personality we possess, and it is this per- 
sonality He wants in His service. 

In almost every congregation there’s a man of 
strength and integrity with a staunch, believing spirit 
and standards of honesty and morality that are above 
reproach. He thinks he lacks the kind of patience and 
sweetness of disposition often observed in men who 
teach Sunday school, and he has never offered his 
services. But there are many adolescent boys and girls 
who actually need the inspiration of just such strength 
and uncompromising integrity. They need to know it 
is no kindness to friends to share notes during a geom- 
etry test. They need to know that Christian love is 
based on justice. Perhaps this is the very man God 
could best use to teach this class, if he would only offer. 

continued on next page 
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1 went to call one afternoon on one of our mission- 
aries furloughing at Mission Court. She met me at the 
door with a dust cloth in one hand and a bunch of 
field daisies in the other. 

“Come in, come in,” she said, with characteristic 
hospitality. “['m just trying to straighten the living 
room a little. The young people are coming over 
tonight to see some movies of our work in the Congo.” 

She put the flowers in a blue pottery vase on the 
piano, whisked the cloth over a table top, and excused 
herself to put water on the stove for tea. 

“I know you are busy,” I said. “I can come back 
another day.” 

But she sat down so completely relaxed that she 
put me at ease at once. 

“You know,” she said, “when I was a child I used 
to hear, ‘Anything worth doing is worth doing well.’ 
For a long time I believed it. But I’ve been a mis- 
sionary long enough to know that there are plenty of 
things worth doing that aren’t worth doing too well!” 

“That's comforting,” I confessed with a laugh, be- 
cause I knew we were both thinking of the very 
sketchy way she had dusted the piano and table tops. 
But this was not the measure of her real personality. 
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Obviously, there are many important things in her 
life that she has done very well indeed. She was a 
nurse in the tropical climate of the Congo before 
modern antibiotics were discovered. She trained native 
nurses. She taught Bible classes. She reared a fine 
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As we talked, I began to realize the secret of her 
being so completely relaxed in the terribly busy life 
to which God had assigned her: she had learned to 
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be deaf to the door bell, the telephone, the insistent 
demands of friends, family, sometimes even the church, 
in order to produce a volume of history, biography, 
or theology for future generations of students. 

I saw this kind of single-mindedness once in the 
smile of a gardener in the Longwood Gardens in 
Pennsylvania. I was admiring his gloxinias. 

“How do you get gloxinias to grow like that?” I 
asked. “Those blossoms are as big as teacups. They 
are the most beautiful I ever saw!” 

The gardener smiled and said nothing. 

But in effect that smile said, “This is my work, my 
hobby, my consuming interest. What good would it 
do for me to give you the formula for the soil mixture, 
the fertilizer? You still would not grow flowers like 
these. I am a gardener. This is my life... .” 

But in a life like mine. .. . ? I haven't got time to 
be dedicated! 

Once a missionary gets on the field, he 
probably hasn't any choice about putting 
first things first. . The nurse would 
naturally take care of a child’s open sores 
before she would even think about writing 
letters home to her family in the states. 
She would automatically sterilize the in- 
struments in the operating room before 
she would go home to pick up her chil- 
dren’s toys. 

But ['m not a missionary. My respon- 
sibilities are just as “daily” but rarely as 
desperate as those constantly surrounding 
the missionary nurse. And I have no great 
talent demanding the concentration and 
discipline of an artist or scholar. I don't 
even have one all-consuming interest like the gardener. 
\nd I couldn’t indulge it if I had it, for my time is 
not my own. The telephone is always ringing. I've 
got to answer the phone, because Stevie may have 
fallen off the monkey bars at school. . . 

But the people we most admire—and sometimes even 
nvy—are the men and women who do seem to be 

‘dicated to something more than just the smallest 
circle around their personal lives. 

What does dedication mean today to the ordinary 
urch-goer? To the housewife like me, to the teacher, 
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The missionary says, “Remember, there are lots of 
things worth doing that aren't worth overdoing! 
Simplify! Throw out the excess baggage that drags on 
your strength.” So we must learn to make choices, 
with daily practice in putting first things first until 
it becomes a deeply ingrained habit. 

Then, like the artist or scholar, we'll not be shy of 
the Christian satisfaction of dedication. We can ex- 
pect to find time and enthusiasm for whatever our 
Christian beliefs tell us is “most worth doing well,” 
.. . for our families, our churches, our communities. 

To test our “first choices,” we might agree on some 
pattern or set of rules like this: 

God needs our time. 

There is a layman in our church who tithes his time. 


Oh, not exactly one-tenth of this 24 hours to the . 


church. But he consciously sets aside a 
portion of his time each week for specifi- 
cally church service. An engineer by pro- 
fession, his time-tithing of the first fruits 
of his leisure allows him to serve as an 
officer and teacher, as a superintendent of 
the church school, to visit his Sunday 
school pupils. More recently he has taught 
in leadership schools and has served as a 
lay member on one of General Assembly’s 
advisory committees. His usual time-tithe 
is one full evening a week. 

God needs our personalities. 

One day a visiting neighbor was dis- 
cussing the current interest in mental 
health when my thirteen-year-old son 
chimed in: “I know all about mental 
health. We study that in social studies. “Know yourself. 
Accept yourself. Be yourself.’ That’s all there is to it.” 

We laughed at the neat formula someone had de- 
vised to describe the pathway to emotional health, but 
afterwards I thought of this formula again in terms 
of the Christian ideal of service. Sometimes we refuse 
to serve, or we serve poorly and in the wrong places 
because we have never faced up to the facts of our 
own personalities. God has, in a sense, given each of us 
the unique personality we possess, and it is this per- 
sonality He wants in His service. 

In almost every congregation there’s a man of 
strength and integrity with a staunch, believing spirit 
and standards of honesty and morality that are above 
reproach. He thinks he lacks the kind of patience and 
sweetness of disposition often observed in men who 
teach Sunday school, and he has never offered his 
services. But there are many adolescent boys and girls 
who actually need the inspiration of just such strength 
and uncompromising integrity. They need to know it 
is no kindness to friends to share notes during a geom- 
etry test. They need to know that Christian love is 
based on justice. Perhaps this is the very man God 
could best use to teach this class, if he would only offer. 

continued on next page 
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Finding: time 
continued from preceding page 


Any talents and skills are part of personality, and it 
is plain that God can use them all. A church can use 
a knowledge of electricity, of radio, television, or 
photography. 

God needs our personal service. 

There is a lady in our community whose dedicated 
imagination has led her into more types of personal 
service than anyone I know. One of her talents is 
simply knowing what teenage boys like to eat. At 
considerable expense and trouble to herself, she will- 
ingly provides refreshments wherever she sees that 
this will meet a need. When the community scout 
troop sold Christmas trees to make money for camp 
equipment, she supplied unlimited hot chocolate and 
doughnuts for their encouragement during the long, 
cold waits between customers. 

The following year she was called away from home 
just at the start of their sale. 

But the first day my young scout came running in 
at twilight with his nose and cheeks as red as tomatoes 
and his voice high pitched with excitement: “Mother, 
Mother!” he called. “She didn’t forget! She left cases 
of cokes, and the bakery delivered the doughnuts!” 

Since the days of Dorcas, much of the work of the 
church has been carried on by personal service. It 
will continue to progress in this way as each Christian 
asks himself, “What can I do?” There are always 
needs somewhere for food and clothing which we can 
find to share. Shut-ins still enjoy and need the old- 


By KATHRYN HOWARD MAHLIN 


Impressed by the variety of things that Mrs. Mahlin crowds 
into her life, the editors asked her to tell how she does it. She 
is a member of North Decatur Church in Decatur, Ga., mother 
of two small children, co-director of a research study among 
Georgia prisoners, drama director, and volunteer worker with 
emotionally disturbed and handicapped children. Surprised at 
the request (“I never really thought I did much”), she never- 
theless tried to analyze her habits and mental attitude toward 
time. The results are presented here in the hope that others will 
be helped to better stewardship of the time that God gives. 


AA Ithough I have no schedule, I remain fully conscious 


of the fact that every minute of this wonderful life 
belongs to God. With a three-year-old and a two- 
year-old, I can’t have anything but an “outlined day.” 
The needs of rapidly growing children change over- 
night, and I must be ready to change my ways, too. 

I am not terribly concerned about the appearance 
of my home, which is arranged on the principles of 
health, safety, and function suggested by Lillian Gil- 
breath, the mother in Cheaper by the Dozen and co- 
author of an excellent book called Management in the 
Home. This book stresses time and motion economy— 
not to make a home into a factory, but rather to make 
a home a better place in which to live. And, as my 
husband comments, our house always “looks lived in!” 

I try to be flexible. I keep embroidery in the living 
room, books to read in the bedroom, research notes in 
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fashioned courtesy of flowers from our gardens. 


God needs each one of us in the organized work , 
our local churches. 


There are plenty of us who could fill these need: 
numerous and demanding though they be. 

“I can sing, but I just don't have one evening t. 
go to choir practice regularly.” 

“I could keep the nursery, but I hate not going to 
church.” 

“My children come first. They take up all my time. 

“Since we moved into this neighborhood, I have 
many social obligations. . . .” 

“My job is demanding. I never know when I'll have 
to take a trip out of town.” 

How can we find time to work in the church? 

How can we move about our duties in calmness and 
peace in the noisy turmoil of our complex responsi- 
bilities? 

How can we find tranquility and joy in dedicated 
service? 

The missionary says, “Simplify.” 

The artist and scholar say, “Concentrate.” 

The over-simplified formula of “Know yourself, ac- 
cept yourself, be yourself,” if properly understood, can 
teach us the self-understanding to make joyful service 
possible. 

And within every Christian heart, the still, small 
voice adds, “Give yourself.” For we believe in Him 
who said, .. . whoever wants to save his life will lose 
it; and whoever loses his life for my sake and the gos- 
pels will save it (Moffatt, Mark 8:35). + 


Where the time comes from 


the glove compartment of the car, an article in the 
typewriter. If I can find one minute, I use it... 
and a lot gets done in scattered “one minutes.” I keep 
a Bible in each one of those places, too, and Day by 
Day hung on a string over the kitchen sink, to read 
while I wash dishes. 

So we include work, play, good food, rest, and last 
of all, the first: prayer. We begin and end each day 
with prayer, and with Bible reading. Our meals always 
have a blessing. 

Do I think that anyone can find time to work for 
the church? Yes! . . . if we accept the idea that every 
individual has something to contribute to God’s world. 
The “work” done by the elder in his business would be 
considerably different from the “work” done by a re- 
tarded child. But all Christian work must have one 
thing in common: the element of love. The elder in his 
business life can show Christian love; and through the 
love shown to a child who is unable to learn—and 
even through the response of the child—the love of 
God for us can be indeed “works made manifest.” 

When you find time in your day to love a child, or 
an employee, or your unreasonable supervisor, or the 
brash and annoying salesman because of the love God 
had for us in sending Christ to suffer for our sins, you 
have found time to work for your church. Listen to 
God’s call for you, and you will find more. + 
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JOHN and MARY BLUE 





f. years ago we forsook Sunday night television 
to go Pioneering. No, not the old frontier style of 
pioneering; this was adventuring on the ever-new 
frontier of youth. If we had thought television was 
entertaining, it soon rated with us as a pale second 
to what we found. 

For those out of touch with this bit of inner space, 
a “Pioneer” in our church is a member of the seventh, 
eighth, or ninth grade. Someone has defined that age: 
“When the girls are interested in boys and the boys 
are interested in baseball.” 

We found Pioneers hot or cold—either absolutely 
and unconditionally absorbed in what their age group 
is doing, or devoutly and actively disinterested. Now 
there’s the challenge: to keep them absolutely and un- 
conditionally interested in Christ’s kingdom. 

To be adult advisors was a call from our church. 
So with a deep breath and a pleading look heaven- 
ward, we plunged in. They called us Pioneering John 
and Pioneering Mary. And how we pioneered! Have 


When your church asks you 
to do a job, remember 
“Pioneering John and Mary”! 





you ever faced a room full of youngsters of a new 
generation? Then you know what it is to envy Daniel 
in the lion’s den. 

“Tonight we are going to talk about hymns,” my 
wife and I told the “opposition.” Neither of us knows 
a single note of music, but with a weak grin and a 
couple of weaker jokes, we fumbled through the lesson 
material on hymns. 

Afterwards, when we calculated just how much of a 
flop we had been, our daughter Bunny, then 12 going 
on 18, said, “Daddy, they liked those jokes.” 

Suddenly I was ten feet tall. Maybe we hadn't 
ruined the group in one fell swoop after all. Sure 
enough, next Sunday night the kids came back. And 
through the Sunday nights to follow they kept coming 
back, until we had 44 on our roll. 

We had agreed at the outset that we would try to 
have a party once a month, planned by the feminine 
member of our team, with teaching responsibilities 

continued on next page 


Pioneering John and Mary Blue of Cape Girardeau, Mo., teach their young charges about different versions of the Bible. 
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Fun and parties (left) have an important place in pioneering. 
But they must be well-planned in sessions such os this. 





assigned to the male of the house. Communicating 
this once-a-month plan to these space-age kids was like 
getting to go to the movies on Saturday afternoon back 
in the “olden days.” 

We had hay rides, wiener roasts, chili suppers, pop- 
corn pops, and dinners with parents. At Christmas 
each year we had nice dress-up parties and dances, 
and we tried to make Valentine’s Day another special 
occasion. 

We limited the number of dances each year, but 
felt we should have them, because the children wanted 
them—and in dealing with young people of today you 
must be in stride with the times. 

We must mention the parents. They were wonder- 
ful. No pioneering couple ever had a finer, more loyal, 
more enthusiastic group of parents to work with than 
we. If we called on them for food, or transportation, 
or as chaperones, they were always there. Whatever 
success we might have had can largely be attributed 
to their unselfishness. 

As in any group program, there were problems of 
discipline. It’s surprising how these tend to be the 
same year after year. 

Boys and girls of this age like to talk. And there 

were some Sunday nights when it was impossible to 
keep them quiet. They get stimulated; then frowns, 
long pauses and a hard look, a sharp word now and 
then, and other strategy won't silence them. On those 
nights one simply struggles along. 
But once it reached a breaking point. Every effort 
| to stop their chatter was unavailing. Then came the 
Jack Paar act. All else failing, the teacher simply 
walked out, leaving a room filled with open-mouthed, 
shocked teenagers. No one had ever done this to 
them before. 

I passed my wife, working with a small committee 
group nearby, and went to the sanctuary to look over 
possible items for renovation. Soon, meek and mild, 














aeili THE AUTHORS, a “team” since college days, now 
| combine talents for the Cape Girardeau Southeast Mis- 
| sourian as well as for home and church. John is city editor 
and wide-ranging reporter; Mary writes garden, food, en- 
tertainment, and social items. With diaconate, Rotarian, 
and other community duties to schedule, “Pioneering” was 
one way to team up with their equally busy daughter. 
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came the Pioneers, apologizing for their rude _ be- 
havior. We signed a truce, and after that there was 
improvement—but not complete silence. 


Our friends ask us, “What prompted you to be 
Pioneer advisors?” They saw the challenges which are 
indeed formidable obstacles—managing a laugh at 
some of that juvenile humor, spending hours planning 
for enough hay for a hay ride on a Presbyterian 
friend’s farm, doing a lot of high-powered study and 
digging for programs, exercising the sometimes heavy 
hand of discipline, foregoing other things because 
the Pioneers are waiting. 

Maybe we worked because when a gang of kids sees 
a man and his wife working together in the church, 
they see another example of Christian dedication, a les- 
son taught without being put into words. . . . Maybe 
because you see a young boy catch a glimmer of the 
church’s work so that he makes some real sacrifices 
to tithe his allowance. . . . Maybe because through 
wiener roasts and popcorn pops we can help the 
youngsters have the decent fun and wholesome fellow- 
ship they so eagerly want. . . . Maybe because the 
lessons teach these young saints how to pray, how to 
use the Bible a little better and read it a little 
more. .. . Maybe because you feel you are investing 
some of your devotion in the future of the church and 
in precious human resources. 

The rewards come when, at a “buzz” session, you 
find your teachings have borne fruit. They come when 
you see those you have worked with earlier taking 
hold of work in the church as “Senior Highs.” And 
you feel there is even greater reward to come when 
these boys and girls become adults and carry on 
your moral teachings as practicing Christians. 

There is no question in our minds that this is a job 
for a couple. It takes the influence of both husband 
and wife. But they both need to be there every Suncay 
night, joining together in work made easier by exce!- 
lent church-furnished materials. It can’t be hit or miss 
without losing its effectiveness. Pioneering requires 2 
certain amount of dedication. 

Has your church asked you to lead the Pioneers: 
You will find, as we did, that just as often it’s th 
Pioneers who do the leading—and you will love it! 
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‘SE TRIBUTE TO A FATHER 


i fone restless teenager was sitting next 
| to his father as they drove along the highway 
= through the rolling hills of middle Tennessee. 
’ The man had been both father and mother to 
the boy and to his three brothers since the 
— death of their mother several years before. As 
-" the two rode along together the boy began to 
- share somewhat hesitantly his self-conscious 
attitudes about life and himself. He was wor- 
” ried, he confessed, about what people thought 
a of him. 
i The father let his son talk it out and empty 
.g himself before he spoke. 
bs “You know, I’ve learned something in life 
d that’s worth keeping in mind. Don’t worry about 
is what people are thinking about you. .. . They 
2 aren't thinking about you!” 
The boy laughed. It was the kind of laugh 
which comes fast and loud when a hidden feel- 
4 ing of embarrassment has been touched and re- 
‘ leased. 
= The father grinned, too; as though he under- 
F stood and was glad. Then, instantly, he was 
‘ serious again. With a thoughtful expression 
: through which he seemed to concentrate upon 
: the road ahead and at the same time to see far 
beyond it, he spoke again. 
i “When I look at another person and talk with 
him or listen to him, I try never to ask myself, 
; ‘What impression am I making upon this per- 
) son? I try instead, insofar as a man can, to 
ask myself, “What can I do to be of the greatest 


help to him?” 

The boy sat silently for a long time with that 
thought breaking into his mind and plunging 
deeper and deeper within. He had to think that 
one over. He has been thinking it over ever 
since. 

How simple that idea seemed at first—and 
yet what a difference it makes in the way a 
person looks at life! For life is made up of per- 
sonal encounters into each of which we enter 
either to impress or to serve, to get or to give. 
; And as the son looks back over the years in 
; which the father has spent himself in the Chris- 
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Why worry about what people think? 


Words that a father speaks to a teenage son may echo 
through many years and many lives. 


tian ministry, the truth of his words is written 
out in large letters for all to see. 

With a son’s selfish, fearless pride, he has 
heard others speak of the effectiveness of his 
father’s service as a missionary in China; he 
has seen him minister to men’s deepest needs 
in a succession of significant pastorates; he has 
watched him take responsible leadership with 
two of the official boards of the church; he has 
heard him teaching in ecumenical missions, 
singing with young people, counseling with a 
family, talking softly with someone in need, 
opening a passage of scripture for a congrega- 
tion, and proclaiming its undying relevance to 
dying men. 

As the son looks back over that record of 
service, he wonders how many thousands have 
been met with that insight: not “What impres- 
sion am I making upon him?” but “What can 
I do to be of the greatest help to him?” 

The father has communicated this desire to 
serve Others to those who have been closest to 
him. Three of his sons are still living and have 
followed him in the ministry—catching from 
him, perhaps, the understanding that men are 
not helped in the truest sense until their needs 
of heart and soul are satisfied in Christ. Each 
of his sons might recall something different that 
stands out in his mind about his father’s minis- 
try. But all would recognize within it the pre- 
dominant note of service. 

“We are called,” the father has often said, 
“not to status but to service.” 

As the father comes now to the time of his 
retirement, it is heartening to see his step still 
strong, the twinkle yet in his eye, and his mind 
keen and alert. It is fascinating to see the 
facility with which he is still opening up new 
areas of inquiry and insight long after younger 
men have worn down into their established ruts. 
And still the father seems to be saying, to all 
men and to the church, not “What impression 
have I made upon you?” but “What can I do 
to be of the greatest help?” + 


Ed. Note: When Dr. Kerr Taylor retired from the Board of Christian Education in June, friends and associ- 

ates cited his varied accomplishments during his long service to the Church. But no honor, we predict, will 

be so thrilling to him or so meaningful to all fathers as this tribute from his son Randy, pastor of Church of 
the Pilgrims, Washington, D.C. 


By JOHN RANDOLPH TAYLOR 
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Is it profane 
to talk about money 
in the church? 


THE 
CHURCH 











No, says i 

this money-raising expert. . 

AN 1D) And here he gives r 
congregations some sound : 


MONEY 







By DAVID S. KETCHUM 


Li: talk frankly about money—your church 
and money. 

Some church leaders, even some ministers, are afraid 
to talk about money in connection with the church. 
That, of course, is putting money on a much higher 
pedestal than it deserves. Under these circumstances, 
it becomes a sacred subject not even to be mentioned! 

Isn't it surprising how many times the New Testa- 
ment mentions money and wealth? Jesus himself dis- 
cussed it with amazing frequency, due, perhaps, to 
his recognition of the fact that it was a matter so close 
to the hearts of all men. Recall the parable of the 
pounds, the talents, and the unjust steward. 

Most men spend their lives seeking money, and 
Jesus warned us again and again against putting it 
ahead of God. He used some pretty strong language 
against those who loved money more than their God 
and their neighbors. He wasn’t speaking, as I under- 
stand it, against wealth itself. He was speaking against 
the love of wealth—against giving it priority in our 
lives—against making wealth an end in itself. 

Considering all of the talk about the church and 
money which one hears from his friends as they de- 
scribe their “sacrifices” to their own churches, one 
might think that the churches themselves are highly 
adept at raising the funds which they need for the 
very basic function of putting a roof over the wor- 
shipers’ heads. 

Let us examine the practices of the churches which 
have been successfully dealing with this subject of 
money. What have they found, over the years, to be 
the axioms for successful church fund-raising? ~ 

These axioms have been developed by trial and 
error through the years. There are exceptions to them, 
of course, since they concern human conduct which is 
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campaigns in the church. 


rules for fund-raising 


never entirely predictable. And there are also some 
people who still don’t believe them. I submit, how- 
ever, that these principles are axiomatic in church 
fund-raising: 

1. The church needs money to fulfill its religious 
functions. 

This is so obvious that some forget it. The church 
requires a building and a staff. It acquires bills to pay. 
Every member must face this simple fact. 

2. This money must come largely from its own 
members. 

There are exceptions, of course, but they are few. 
The funds with which a church operates, or builds, 
usually come practically 100 per cent from its own 
membership. 

3. Your members will give more to your church 
than to anything else if they are properly inspired. 

No charitable organization, no matter how meritori- 
ous, has demonstrated an ability to raise anything like 
the money from church members that the church itself 
can raise. 

4. To raise this money from your members, you 
must ask for it. 

It seldom flows in of its own accord. A few churches 
have found it expedient to go to one or two extremely 
wealthy members for their monetary needs. Most 
churches cannot do this, however, and find it neces- 
sary to ask all of their members for financial support 

5. The most effective way to raise money is through 
personal solicitation. 





THE AUTHOR, vice president of a fund-raising firm, 
specializes in counseling churches planning building fund 
campaigns. He is an elder and teacher in the Sixth Pres- 
byterian Church of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Lett: :s, it has been proved, can raise some money. 


So can telephones. But no system yet devised is nearly 
as eflective as personal solicitation. No matter how 
tongue tied and introverted the solicitor, the fact that 
a fellow member comes to call upon a church member 
to present the cause of his church is the greatest argu- 
ment for giving ever conceived. 


6. Personal solicitation involves organization. 
This is true of every endeavor involving groups of 
An organization is needed to channel the ener- 


people. 
gies of any group of people effectively, and to inspire 
them to act for a cause greater than themselves. 


7. An organization must be trained and supervised. 

The members of your organization must know why 
they are being sent to their friends and neighbors, and 
what they are expected to do when they get there. 
Progress of the workers must be checked, their ques- 
tions answered, their enthusiasm maintained. 

8. In the church, the fund-raising approach should 
be based on the Christian concept of stewardship. 

This axiom is based both on religious and practical 
considerations, since the Bible itself is the basis for 
our belief in stewardship and since this is the strongest 
possible psychological motive for giving to the church. 

9. The church must be completely honest and above- 
board with its members in any financial campaign. 

This is so obvious that it is sometimes disregarded. 
No church should permit a fund-raising campaign to 
alter the open relationship with its members which it 
maintains in every other endeavor. 

10. Finally, there are many good ways to campaign 
for funds, and your method must suit your congrega- 
tion. ¢ 

Just as there is more than one sermon to preach, 
variety is needed in fund-raising. You needn’t cam- 
paign in exactly the same way every year. Nor is any 
one system equally good for all churches. There are 
advantages to changing your campaign somewhat from 
year to year, as long as you pay attention to the basic 
axioms for success. 

In any campaigning for the church, stewardship is 
the main source of inspiration. It must be developed 
over the years. It grows as the spirit grows. It is surely 
a measure of a person’s real interest in the Kingdom. 
\s I see it, the key to stewardship is “responsibility.” 
Only when a man recognizes his own personal re- 
sponsibility to God, and to God’s church, does he be- 
come a steward. Only when he recognizes his personal 
responsibility for the Kingdom does he really give out 
of proportion to his means (as society judges means). 
Then he gives joyfully, thankfully, and recklessly. 

nally, a sense of stewardship based upon man’s 
recognition of his personal responsibility to God and 
to vis church is the long-sought aim of all of us. Such 
ardship will lead inevitably to reckless giving— 
nly kind of giving really worthwhile in a Chris- 
church. In a church which believes that God gave 
nly Son that whosoever believes in him should not 
sh but have eternal life, conservative giving is out 
0: place. 

| this matter of stewardship, a spirit of reckless- 

is truly Christian. > 
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HOW WINCHESTER DOES IT 


BY THOMAS C. CLAY 
Pastor, First Presbyterian Church 
Winchester, Ky. 


Our church at Winchester, Ky., has gone through a 
revolution in stewardship development. Without any 
great increase in membership, we have proved that 
an average church doing an average job can do an 
above average stewardship job. This has happened in 
a small town (10,200) in the bluegrass region of central 
Kentucky where agriculture, supplemented by small 
industry, is the base for the economy. Members of 
the church are farmers, teachers, merchants, doctors, 
real estate agents, engineers, and quite a number of 
widows. The range of incomes is very wide. 

The holy Spirit has performed a miracle in our lives. 
There has been a world of improvement in our atti- 
tudes, and the entire program of our church has been 
lifted spiritually. 

In the ten years prior to 1957 the Sunday school 
enrollment showed a net gain of only eight. Church 
membership showed a net gain of nine each year. The 
benevolent budget increased only $124, making benev- 
olences the caboose. The low tide of stewardship was 
in 1956 when the church contributed $8.95 per capita 
to benevolences. 

In 1957 the church caught a new vision. When it 
was decided to try the first pre-budget canvass, a 
stewardship steamroller began to move. Many fears 
were expressed, and there were mistakes. But in that 
first year there was a 37 per cent increase in the num- 
ber of people making pledges, and a 40 per cent in- 
crease in the amount pledged. People became excited 
about the benevolent program of the church. Some 
said it was the first canvass they remembered when 
the congregation did not get into a “fight” over how 
much money the church was spending. 

The Winchester church may not have the most im- 
pressive record in the General Assembly, but the fol- 
lowing comparisons prove a stewardship revolution. 


Reported in 1956 Reported in 1960 





Membership 323 335 
Total benevolences $ 2,890.00 $11,379.00 
Total current expenses 17,716.00 22,960.00 
Total contributions 22,222.00 34,580.00 
Number of pledges 109 214 
Amount pledged 17,396.80 32,326.40 


How did it happen? No gimmick or method was 
entirely responsible. The Winchester folks absorbed 
some basic theology of stewardship, and they are still 
soaking it up. They became more and more aware of 
these concepts: 

Stewardship of time, talents, and treasures is not an 
evil subject, but a spiritual one. We grow spiritually 
as we grow in the use of our possessions. 

continued on next page 
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continued from preceding page 


Benevolences must be the “cow-catcher” and not the 
“caboose” in the church program. Payments to benev- 
olent causes must be made monthly, and must be given 
priority. We are not training a team to “stay at home 
base.” 

Sound financial methods of handling and reporting 
contributions must be instituted. We must be efficient 
stewards in the use of the Lord’s money. 

Some of the ideas followed at Winchester were 
unique, some of them were standard, but the variety 
of them and their use brought the results the mem- 
bers had prayed for. 

1) Early planning was emphasized. Committees were 
appointed in January. The canvass director knew 
his task in February. Speakers were invited in 
February for dates in October and November. 
An evaluation committee made an objective study 
of the total program and work of the church. So 
that all members could think intelligently about 
the needs of the church, the entire congregation 
received the report. 


Ww 


3) Sermons on stewardship were preached once each 
quarter to keep the subject before the people. 

4) Canvass visitors were well trained. Canvassers 
used tape recorders for “role playing situations.” 
Home-made flip charts were used along with the 
General Council materials. 

5) Young people helped in promotion, and as canvass 
visitors. Under the direction of Mrs. E. E. Etzler, 
associate in Christian education, the young people 
prepared and presented a skit on stewardship at 
the November family night supper. It helped the 
young people get the feel of churchmanship to 
make visits with the adults. It was heart-warming 
to hear the young people outline the church’s pro- 
gram with genuine skill. 


A statement of beliefs 
Winchester’s “unwritten statement of beliefs” in- 


corporates theology and methodology. Other churches 
may find it adaptable for their use. 


We believe the dedication of canvassers at the morn- 
ing worship service is valuable. 


We believe in using as many people as possible in 
the canvass. 

We believe in making the canvass a church-wide 
program, using elders, deacons, women, and young 
people. A complete worship service was given to talks 
about stewardship by church members in 1960. 

We believe it is important to go to every member, 
and get a pledge from every. one, no matter how small 


the pledge. One woman who had never pledged began 
by promising $1.00 a month, and she made it! 


We believe in a good follow-up. One year we picked 
up $5,000 by going back until we had seen everyone. 
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This coming year we are going to make appo 


ents 
in the homes for our teams, to avoid loss of tim: and 
inconvenience to members who have in times past 


waited hours for the visitors to call. 


We believe every child attending worship s)ould 
have an opportunity to pledge and use envelopes. A] 
LaMachio, the treasurer, says, “Some of our most 1 g- 
ular givers are our children.” 


We believe in our people giving through the church, 
(In Kentucky many have developed the habit of send- 


ing gifts directly to the boards and agencies of the 
denomination, bypassing the local church treasury.) 


We believe in the use of flip-charts and pictures. In 
one home, which might have resisted more “church 
talk” on Sunday afternoon, attention was caught im- 
mediately by pictures of the Junior choir. 


We believe in telling people where their money goes. 
To do this we bring out that forgotten volume, the 
Annual Reports of Assembly Agencies. 


We believe in the use of speakers supplied by the 
General Council. After Dr. Bob Hodges spoke at our 
church, Elder Taylor Pound said, “That’s the best 
money sermon I ever heard.” 


Effects and goals 


The effect of our program has been reassuring. Now 
the people recognize “benevolences” as their part in 
“the work we do together” with other churches. There 
is a new confidence in the officers and the church's 
program. And most important, the personal commit- 
ment of the people has increased while their faith has 
deepened. They have grown stronger as Christians be- 
cause they saw a vision that revealed to them that 
“giving” is the essence of Christian living. + 





re ) 


Know Your Endorsers 


I wonder—could God’s love be like a bank, 
One monumental “clearing house” of good— 
His grace the capital, and all the rest 

Dependent on our “banking” as we should? 


How different the currency! One pie? 

The “coin” a smile? A deed? A friendly word? 
(The hand stretched out in sympathy receives 
Full payment even as the debt’s incurred! ) 


All “checks” are payable to someone else. 
And even though our signatures grow dim 
We know they cleared the bank, for just behind 
Each act of love we read, “Endorsed by Him.” 





—Betry A. RoGErs 
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©)... children were scarcely old enough to talk when 
they began to realize the value of the pennies and 
other small coins that found their way into their piggy 
banks. The spending of a birthday dollar became a 
major event in a very few years. 

Be very careful with my book,” our Billy would 
warn. “I bought it myself.” 

‘Ve noticed the toys that were purchased with 
hoarded coins were treasured and cared for most. 

‘s our four children grew, we established an allow- 
ance. Each child’s allowance grew with his age—if 
he was prompt in doing his assigned chores. 

\t first the allowance was just a little “candy money” 

it could be used for very small personal luxuries. As 
demands of our children increased, we found it 
essary to increase the allowances and designate 
‘ what expenses each child would take care of with 
allowance. 

We will pay for all food, and for meals eaten away 
m home,” their Daddy announced. “We will also 

y the expenses when the family is enjoying recrea- 

n_ together.” 

This kept us together at ball games and special 
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Attitudes toward money 
can make a child’s life 
rich or poor. 


movies when one member of the family might other- 
wise have chosen another channel for his allowance. 
It took several family round-table discussions to get 
our allowance program running smoothly. 

A friend shook her head in disbelief one day. “Chil- 
dren as young as yours do not understand the value 
of money.” 

That same evening my youngest came to me, dis- 
turbed. 

“The banker isn’t fair,” Mary Jane said. “If we 
want to borrow money from the bank we have to pay 
interest. Right?” 

“Right,” I agreed. 

“Well, he doesn’t know it, but he’s supposed to pay 
us interest on our savings accounts,” she pouted. 

The next time Mary Jane made a deposit, the banker 
said, “Say, you have some interest coming here!” 

Mary Jane smiled knowingly. She was well in- 
formed through television. Looking quite satisfied and 
thirty-one cents wealthier, she admitted the banker 
was right on the job. 

Paul had been paid his allowance and I saw him 
busily counting out a portion of the small change that 
had been earned by doing household chores in a 
prompt and cooperative way. A neat little pile grew 
as he sorted the coins. One portion was placed in an 
empty band-aid box. 

“Are you saving for something?” I asked. 

“That’s the Lord’s share,” he said, seeming sur- 
prised that I hadn’t known. “You don’t think that God 
wants just the money that’s left over?” 

I was gratified to learn that Paul recognized his 
financial obligation in supporting the Lord’s work. 

Our small stewards learned to share. 

“Three dollars for the Boy’s Life magazine!” Billy 
exclaimed. “Ill split the cost with you, Paul, and 
share the magazine.” 

They have learned to share cost of sports equip- 
ment, and by doing this they can own a bigger assort- 
ment of recreational equipment. But Billy has also 
bought 30 good books that he calls his own. Now, in 
sixth grade, he is putting away every bit he can so 
he will have it for college. 

I believe our allowance system has cured the “gim- 
mie” habit. The children have the money to buy many 
things for themselves. Usually unnecessary purchases 
lose out in favor of keeping the money in the bank 
to draw interest. They never fail to discuss a sizeable 
purchase with us at our round-table meetings. 

“Do you think I should buy a motor bike?” Paul 
asked recently. He is a freshman in high school and a 
classmate had agreed to sell him his old motor bike 
for ten dollars. 

“Ten dollars isn’t much for a motor bike,” Dad said. 

continued on next page 
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our small stewards continued 





“Well, you see, it doesn’t run, but maybe I can fix 
it,” Paul said. 

“And maybe you can't,” Billy added. 

“You have to decide if the bike would be worth ten 
dollars to you if it never worked. It may be worth 
that much to experiment with the motor.” Dad laid 
the possibilities open. 

“No, I don’t think so,” Paul decided. “I’m not that 
interested in motors. Besides, I have one old motor 
to fool with.” 

And so we were spared the pressure of “Please may 
I buy the bike?” We find that a growing, systematic 
savings account is the best antidote for foolish spend- 
ing. 

“Money-minded?” No! I don’t think so. We have 
always maintained that children can never be paid for 
everything they do around home, any more than par- 
ents can ever be reimbursed for all they do. They 
know that we have offered an allowance as an experi- 
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ence in handling money and planning its use. Mone, 
like other assets, is a trust from God. i 

I smiled when I overheard a neighbor boy say 
“I figure there’s lots of guys getting a lot more tha: 
I am. Let them support the church.” 

“The way I see it,” Paul said, “if a fellow believe: 
in God and His love, then he'll support the church no 
matter how little he has to give. I am thankful to Him 
and I want to do what I can so God’s work will go on.” 

I was happy because I knew that my small steward 
would keep the church doors open, long after I aim 
gone. I was glad to know that Paul realized a chure 
too, needs money to run. Most of all, I was happ 
that he recognized God’s claim on his life as well 
as on his money. + 





THE AUTHOR and her husband run a large dairy farm 
in Wisconsin—but not without the cooperation of their four 
children. “They show every sign of knowing which things 
should come first,” says their mother, who confesses her 
own values have been clarified by her successful fight 
against cancer and by the family’s pride in the oldest 
son, born spastic, entering college this fall. 
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What can we DO about TV ? 


A Women’s group decided to tackle a “television improvement’ project. 


ULnlike politics or religion, the subject almost 
everybody agrees upon today is the influence 
of TV upon our lives. Recognizing there is 
much to be said in its favor, we also know 
there is much that is potentially harmful, es- 
pecially where children are concerned. 

All these things we have heard discussed 
and deplored ever since TV became another 
national pastime. Rather than continue to be- 
moan the situation, the Women of Sedgefield 
Presbyterian Church (Greensboro, N.C.) have 
decided to make the improving of the TV 
situation one of their projects. As Christians, 
as parents, we realize we must act, rather than 
wring hands; we must do, rather than sit back 
and criticize. 

We believe there are three ways to deal 
with TV problems. 

First: Make your voice heard. If you find a 
program or commercial objectionable, write a 
card to the sponsor, another to the station. 
Get others to do the same. In numbers there 
is strength, particularly when they are women, 
who control so much buying power! 


By BARBARA W. 
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Do the same when you enjoy and approve 
a program. Many worthwhile series have been 
dropped because of a negative response from 
“ratings,” which actually reflect only a tiny 
segment of viewer opinions. 

Second: We must use discipline with TV. 
It should never replace healthy exercise, rec- 
reation, or even reading good books. Along 
with the amount of time allotted TV, the qual- 
ity of the viewing is equally important. 

As Ed Sullivan says, “Mothers and fathers 
should make it their business to know what 
their children are watching and should rule 
out shows that aren’t good for them.” 

Third: We must examine our own attitudes 
and practices. Are we adults spending too 
much time watching television? Do we use 
the words “relaxation” and “entertainment” as 
cover-ups for lack of initiative or sheer lazi- 
ness? Is a TV program better than creative, 
meaningful family activity away from the set? 

TV can be controlled! It will be, if we take 
steps to become active do-ers instead of pas- 
sive viewers! + 
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young man got off the smoky, 
puffing little train that had 
labored into the tiny industrial city 
of Birmingham, Ala. The year was 
1889, and the ink on his seminary 
diploma was barely dry, but he 
had come to be minister of the 
Third Presbyterian Church. 

He could not then foresee that 
the next 51 years of his life would 
be spent there, or that he would 
become a living legend for genera- 
tions to come. 

Born just a little more than a 
year after the southern presbyteries of the Presby- 
terian Church met in Augusta, Ga., to form the Pres- 
byterian Church in the Confederate States, James 
Alexander Bryan spanned with his life most of the 
history of the Presbyterian Church US. He died in 
1941. 

“Brother Bryan” was officially minister of the Third 
Church, but actually he became pastor to the whole 
city. The need of the city was so much upon his heart 
that he never served anywhere else. He once said, 
tv is almost sinful to love a place like I do Birming- 
lam. 

Without neglecting the oversight of his own flock, 
he moved outside church walls to become “as one 
who serves” to thousands of Birmingham people re- 
gardless of their creed or color. Early in life he vowed 
to himself and to his God that he would pray with 
anyone who would let him, and the most frequent 
sentence upon his lips was, “Let us pray.” His prayers 
iscended from places both usual and unusual, as 
lemonstrated in the case of the young woman on a 
lowntown street corner. 

Already late for an appointment, the girl was 
‘topped by a changing traffic light. Impatiently, out 
lipped an oath. She felt a hand on her shoulder and 
i kindly voice said, “Let us pray.” Transfixed, she 
ieard this prayer: “Oh God, give us patience to put 
ip with traffic lights. For Jesus’ sake, Amen.” 

_ The praying pedestrian disappeared in the crowd. 
But there was a sequel. 

The head nurse of a Birmingham hospital related 
several years later that one of the nurses on the staff 
was always a trouble-maker. Complaints from doctors 
and nurses necessitated her frequent transfer from 
cases. One day she came to the head nurse with the 
announcement, “Well, it’s happened to me.” 

Thinking she was involved in another complaint, the 
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This statue of Brother Bryan stands at a busy ‘ be 
intersection, Five Points, in Birmingham, Ala. was once conducting evangelistic 


head nurse said, “What now?” 

Then the girl told of what hap- 
pened at the traffic light, declaring, 
“That prayer changed my life.” And 
sure enough, there were no more 
complaints. 

Brother Bryan’s faith in prayer 
amazed everybody. He firmly be- 
lieved that if God wanted him to 
do something, He would make the 
way plain. And he conducted his 
life on the basis of that belief. He 
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services in a little country church 
many miles from Birmingham when a telegram ad- 
vised him of the death and funeral plans of an elder 
in his church. His host knew only one answer: to call 
off the final service and ride many miles through the 
country to the only train which would get Brother 
Bryan back in time to conduct the funeral. But the 
guest preacher would not hear of it; he stayed calmly 
on. After a fine, fruitful closing service, they drove to 
town for the train. The host pastor was convinced it 
was a useless ride, and suggested they go to the hotel 
for the night. 

“No,” said Brother Bryan. “Drive by the station.” 

To the amazement of the other man, the Birming- 
ham train was standing in the station—more than four 
hours late. Brother Bryan hurried in to the station, 
bought his ticket, and boarded the train as it was 
pulling out. 

“Good-bye, Charley,” he shouted back. “I knew 
everything was going to be all right. My Heavenly 
Father runs the trains!” 

Upon inquiring, the pastor learned the train had 
been delayed because of a freight wreck—the first 
time in two years it had been so late! 

This unselfconscious, praying minister, who had 
won the hearts of Birmingham’s masses, was recog- 
nized one year as the citizen who above all others had 
rendered the greatest service to his city. He was 
awarded a silver loving cup in a ceremony of tribute. 
In 1933 Dr. Hunter B. Blakely wrote the story of Dr. 
Bryan’s life, Religion in Shoes (John Knox Press) 
which was supplemented in 1952 to tell the story of 
Brother Bryan’s last years. It included an account of 
his radio ministry, one of the widest and most effec- 
tive of any such ministry in the South. 

In 1934, during the WPA era, a local sculptor, 
Georges Bridges, was commissioned by the federal 

continued on page 62 
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Entrance to hospital 


By MARGUERITE P. BOYCE 


Missionary to Mexico 


I, June, the Sanatorio de la Amistad (“Friendship 
Hospital”) in Ometepec, Guerrero, Mexico, celebrated 
its third anniversary. Located in the isolated costa 
chica region of the southwestern section of Mexico, 
the hospital was a venture in faith of the Mexico mis- 
sion of the Presbyterian Church US. The work in 
Ometepec was started in 1952 when the mission sent 
the John B. Woods and the J. R. Boyces to live there 
for a year to study the field. 

After a year the mission approved the station as the 
place to build the long anticipated hospital. Dr. Boyce 
began to look for a piece of land that would be in a 
good location and adequate for hospital and a mis- 
sionary home. On the way to the airport he noticed a 
hilltop ideally situated. 

“Can't you just picture the hospital over there?” he 
asked me. “Everyone coming into town would see it, 
and it’s near the airport and future highway.” 

“Reaching for the moon, aren't you?” I replied. 
“Whoever owns it would probably want a fortune for 
it, or wouldn't sell at all.” 

Word spread through town that we wanted to buy 
property to build a hospital, and offers poured in. 
None were suitable, however, and we began to wonder 
what to do. Then one day a patient came to see the 
doctor. 

After receiving her medicine she hesitated a moment 
or two and then said hurriedly, “Doctor, I have a 
| piece of ground Id like to sell to you if you are in- 

terested. It’s not right in town, but it would be a good 
place for a hospital.” She described the land and the 
doctor could hardly believe his ears. It was the exact 
place he had picked out as the ideal place for the 

new hospital! 
The actual building of the hospital took almost four 
1 ; years. During the rainy seasons (May through Octo- 
ber) work was practically stopped. All the brick for 
| the construction was made by hand and baked in 
Wty wood-burning kilns outside of town, then hauled in 
| | on donkeys. Other materials were equally hard to ob- 
tain. There was no sawmill in the entire region, and 
at first it took two men all day long to saw one beam 
by hand. Jameson Jones, a member of a supporting 
church in America and a sawmill man, heard about 
the trouble and donated a portable sawmill. Mr. and 
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Launched with the birth of a_ baby, 





Sanatorio de la Amistad 
has become a symbol of . . . 


health 





Mrs. DerWayne Scoggins talked to Mr. Jones and 
donated a truck to haul the mill to Ometepec and 
furnish the power to run it. Patients who were clear- 
ing land to plant corn gave trees they had cut down 
and had intended to burn. 

In spite of seemingly insurmountable obstacles the 
work slowly continued. On June 21, 1958, came the 
official inauguration of the Sanatorio de la Amistad. 
Dr. Samuel Wiley, pastor of the Lookout Mountain 
(Tenn.) Presbyterian Church, represented one of the 
supporting churches in the states. Dr. D. J. Cumming 
represented the Board of World Missions, and his 
daughter, Sarah Stokes, the young people of the Gen- 
eral Assembly who had given an X-ray machine for 
the hospital. Dr. Hervey Ross of the Mexico mission 
and Dr. Melchor Diaz, official delegate of the Na- 
tional Presbyterian Church of Mexico, were also pres- 
ent. 

The inauguration program was postponed a half 
hour, awaiting the arrival of the first baby. Little 
Roberto Vargas was born at the exact hour announced 
for the ceremony. 

Problems and difficulties did not disappear with the 
inauguration of the hospital, however, and today, three 
years later, the staff pauses to evaluate its progress 
and plan for future development. One of the greatest 
needs has been for an anesthetist. After struggling 
with part-time employees for two years, Miss Paula 
West, the hospital’s head nurse, asked permission for 
a six-months’ leave of absence in order to study anes- 
thesia in our Morelia School of Nursing. She returned 
in April of this year and was on duty in the operating 
room in less than 24 hours! 

When the hospital was being built the mission staff 
was told repeatedly that the people of the region 
would never consent to be interned in a hospital, and 
that women would under no circumstances have their 
babies outside of their own homes. Indeed it was a 
question of education, but how fast the people learned! 
The out-patient clinic has averaged 3,000 patients a 
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year and in-patient wards that started out with ten 
beds have been increased to seventeen. Patients have 
come from 110 different towns and villages, some 
traveling as long as three days on foot. Last year the 
delivery room was furnished, and the number of babies 
delivered in the first three months of 1961 was 200 per 
cent greater than in 1960. 

In 1959, with the help of the Parasitology Depart- 
ment of the University of Mexico, a study was made 
of parasites in the school children of Ometepec. Over 
95 per cent of the children were found infested, and 
seven different types of parasites were encountered. 
The hospital is looking forward to having a full-time 
lab technician in the fall of 1961, when Miss Charlotte 
Hudgins joins the staff. 

The ultimate goal of medical missions, however, is 
not just to cure the physical ills but to teach spiritual 
health and hope through the gospel of Jesus Christ. 
Recently a man was brought in who had accidently 
shot himself while climbing a fence. After several 
days of lingering between life and death he began to 
show improvement. 

We have prayed for you,” Dr. Boyce said one 

ning, “and Jesus has heard our prayers. You would 
have pulled through without the help of our 
rd Jesus.” 

Jesus?” the man asked. “Who is he? I have never 

rd of that saint.” 

| recently asked Don Catarino, the home mission 

rker of the National Presbyterian Church of Mexico, 

he ever saw patients from the hospital in the many 
lages he visits with Mr. Wood. 

Oh, yes!” he exclaimed. “There are some in almost 

ery village and they are the leaders in many congre- 

itions,” 

One case of interest was that of Sr. Gonzales. He 

me to the doctor to ask for help. His wife and chil- 

en had left him because of his awful disease, and 
was too weak to work. He had no money and no 
iends. What was his disease, and could he be helped? 
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Dr. Boyce found he had a rare case of amoebiasis of 
the lungs and could indeed be cured, but it would be 
a long process. While in the hospital, Sr. Gonzales 
began to read the Bible and when he was dismissed 
he asked Mr. Wood if he could attend the Bible school 
in Teloloapan. Today Sr. Gonzales walks into Ome- 
tepec (ten miles) every Sunday to attend Sunday 
school. 

Dr. Boyce visits the villages two mornings a week 
in “The Messenger,” a Piper Cub airplane bought in 
1953 for medical-evangelistic work of the hospital. 
Thirty-five leper patients are visited and treated reg- 
ularly as out-post patients. Other calls come for emer- 
gency cases. 

Cloyd Stewart, a Wycliffe Bible translator living 
some six hours from Ometepec, often calls for medical 
help among the Amusgo Indians. More and more these 
Indians are coming into the hospital for treatment. 
At first they could not believe they would be received 
on equal terms with the Negroes and “mestizos” (those 
who are considered “true” Mexicans). 

Truly the love of Jesus Christ crosses the barriers 
of nationalities, color, and culture. One patient, who 
had been in the hospital for a number of weeks with 
both legs broken, bid the doctor good bye with tears 
in his eyes. 

“Doctor, I hope you won't be offended by what I 
say. I know your skin is white and mine dark, but I 
want you to know that I love you as I do my father. 
You have not only given me back my two legs, but 
you have also shown me a new hope in life.” 

There are still problems facing the young “Friend- 
ship Hospital” in Ometepec. The greatest one is find- 
ing the personnel to attend the increasing number of 
patients. The present staff, although overworked and 
often physically tired, feels that God has indeed led 
in the past and has blessed in abundant measure the 
efforts of His servants. Their most urgent plea to “the 
folks at home”: Please continue to pray for “Hospital 
de la Amistad.” + 
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THEOLOGY 


LAYMEN 


The 
Christian 
Doctrine of Man -- Part III 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


No Christian doctrine of man is complete 
which concentrates on man in sin and ignores 
what man can be, what men are, by the grace 
of God in Christ. Medical treatments and prep- 
arations are sometimes advertised with a pair 
of contrasting pictures, before and after, tak- 
ing So-and-so’s wonder drug. If the stuff is any 
good, the makers have every right to run the 
“after” photographs along with those taken 
“before.” So the real Christian is a demonstra- 
tion of what happens to a man after being 
placed under God’s treatment. 

We are going to have to make a great omis- 
sion at this point, and it should be clear what 
we are omitting. What we are leaving out is a 
discussion of what God has done to save men. 
All this is vitally important, but is belongs 
under the doctrine of God rather than the 
doctrine of man.—KJF 







omewhere there is a great powerhouse. » 

your shoulder there is an electric lig), 

You cannot understand that bulb unles: 

know about the powerhouse, the power | 
the transformers. You cannot understand the bulb «iy. 
less you give some attention to the switch on the w..!|. 
But I am going to talk with you about what the dark 
bulb is like after the current has been turned on. 15 
write about man, without ever getting around to ihe 
Christian man, is not only careless, it is misleading 

The electric current is the grace of God. The wall 

switch does not create the current, it does not light the 
room. But it lets the current in. The switch stands for 
a man’s acceptance of the grace of God. The Christian 
life begins with what is variously called a surrender, a 
decision, a pivotal promise, an act of faith, an accept- 
ance of God’s mercy, a Christian commitment. The 
Christian life is not possible without the mercy and 
power of God; but it does not begin till the switch is 
turned on; it does not begin till there is a response to 
what God had done for us. No one is shoved into being 
a Christian against his will. 





A Christian is not one who believes a certain number 
of things, or is in favor of certain good things. (Devils 
believe and tremble, James said. We can approve acts 
and ideas we do not share.) Further, a Christian is not 
one who “turns over a new leaf.” He is not one who 
to his ordinary habits adds (say) one more—church- 
going. He is not a man with a lot of funny scruples. 
He is not just a regular man minus a few habits such 
as drinking and smoking and swearing. The reality is 
something far more radical and profound. The Chris- 
tian is a made-over man. To use Paul's startling words, 
If any one is in Christ he is a new creation (II Cor. 
9:17). 

We must get one point straight here. A popular 
misunderstanding of “what it means to be a Chris- 
tian” classifies the un-Christian man as normal and 
the Christian as somehow abnormal. Actually it is the 
other way around. The one truly and totally human 
being in history was Jesus of Nazareth. If you want to 
know what man is, as Karl Barth puts it, do not look 
at Adam—look at Jesus. Not for nothing is he called 
“last Adam” (I Cor. 15:45). The Christian is one who 
is so close to Christ that it can be said of him both 
that he is in Christ and that Christ is in him. We do 
not depart from humanity by being Christians; we 
achieve it. The more Christlike, the more human. The 
image of God, so defaced and even unrecognizable, 
becomes newly minted, a living likeness. 

There are three ways of looking at the Christian life. 
I take them in the logical order—which happens to be 
the order as conceived by the Reformed family of 
churches and some others besides. 

1. First of all: The Christian life can be thought of 
in ontological terms. The layman should not be fright- 
ened by the word “ontological.” Ontology has to do 
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with th kind of thing a thing is. For instance, if you 
point that a man walks on two legs, a cat on four, 
and a centipede on more than you can count, that is 
not an ontological difference. But if you say that cats 
and centipedes are one kind of thing and man is an- 


other kind of thing altogether, you are affirming an 
ontological difference. 

The ontological question about man is: What kind 
of thing (using “thing” in the most general way) have 
we here? Simply an animal, nothing higher, nothing 
more? Much more, much different, the Christian faith 
declares. This man is an animal, but an animal plus. 


This is an ontological statement. 

But are we talking about man before, or after, that 
connection with God of which we were just now speak- 
ing? Both before and after, the man is more than an 
animal. Both before and after, the significant fact 
about any human being is that God made him in His 
image. He is a creature of God—nothing can change 
that. But he needs to be re-created. 

With regard to the basic, inmost, intimate, and irre- 
ducible self, the difference between existence away 
from God and existence in God, with God, is a radical 
difference. An ontological change is taking place, has 


taken place. 


It is not a matter of adding or subtracting habits or 
beliefs, although this will take place. It is a newness 
of life itself. Call it renewal, call it new birth, call it 
passing from death to life, from darkness to light, call 
it what you like. The important point is that the Chris- 
tian, as the New Testament reveals to us, is a new 
creation. Though the creation of the universe may not 
be fully completed, still it is God’s creation; so the 
re-creation of the saved man may not be (and Presby- 
terians think it never has been) complete; yet the re- 
creation is going on all the time. 

2. A second way of looking at the Christian life is to 
think of its relationships—first of all, with God. The 
words “God the Father” take on new meaning—so 
much so that there are many who cannot believe that 
God is the father of all men. If God is father of all, 
indiscriminately, how can we say there is any differ- 


| ence between Christians and non-Christians? 


The answer is that there is a radical difference in- 


deed, but not a difference between being a son and 


not being a son. It is between denying one’s sonship 
‘In every way possible, and accepting sonship in full 
acknowledgment and gratitude. It is the difference 
between estrangement and reconcilitation, between 
revcilion and fellowship, between refusing and con- 


serting to take God for what He wants to be. 

e Christian is related to Christ in a particularly 
new way. As we have seen, “in Christ” has been used 
to sum up the whole Christian life. The relation is so 
inmate that the many metaphors of the New Testa- 

t do not exhaust its meaning. We hear about Christ 
ig in the heart. We hear about Christ as a vine and 
‘Ives as branches. (Which is branch and which is 
in a vineyard? It would be hard to tell.) Christ 
» head and we are His body. He is the bridegroom, 
people the bride. Those who do the will of God 
His brother and sister and mother. He is the bread 
Christian eats, the wine the Christian drinks. 
\ flower stands in the sunshine; but the sunshine is 
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in the flower, too. So Christ is the sun making possible 
the blossoming of the soul. We are so intimately re- 
lated to Christ that Paul can say, God for Christ’s sake 
hath forgiven you; so intimately that it can be written 
that you have died with Christ, you have been buried 
with Him, you have been raised from the dead and 
ascended into heaven with Him. God sees us in Christ. 
In what God has in store for Christ, we each have a 
share (Romans 8:17). 

The Christian is related also to the holy Spirit in a 
special way. It is hard, if not impossible, to express our 
Christian faith at this point without using language 
that sounds mystical. This is not strange, because 
something goes on here that we do not understand. 
It is even hard to define the holy Spirit. Let us say for 
the moment, as many theologians do, that the holy 
Spirit is God at work in the human heart. 

But to one who is no Christian, what is the holy 
Spirit? A silent voice, an unheard invitation, a knock 
unnoticed, a sound in a strange language. If the closed 


The fourth and concluding article in this 


series will appear in the December issue.—ep. 


and self-centered heart is aware of the Spirit at all it 
is only as a problem, a superstition, an illusion. The 
expression “holy Ghost” is falling into disuse, yet is 
this not a good phrase for what the holy Spirit means 
to a heart not yet open?—the ghost of a God, that is 
all, a little frightening, a little absurd, and altogether 
unwelcome. But once the knock has been heard, the 
door opened, the invitation answered, the holy Ghost 
becomes the holy Spirit; God begins to be at work in 
the heart of one who formerly was no more than a 
stranger. 

This brings out a point of great importance. The 
Christian leads a supernatural life. Close-knit to Fa- 
ther, Son, and Spirit as he becomes, he becomes what 
he is, a child of God. It is possible, if we read our 
Bibles aright, it is possible for man even here on this 
earth to be more like God than angels are. Man’s whole 
life thus becomes supernatural—not in the sense that 
any man is permitted to go around working wonders 
with a magic wand, but supernatural in that the 
springs of the Christian’s life are in this world but not 
of this world. 

Another objector rises here. “But doesn’t this take 
us right out of this world?” 

Not at all. There are religions which view man’s des- 
tiny as fulfilled when and in so far as he breaks all ties 
with this world and lives in “the infinite” or the “all 
soul” or “Nirvana.” But not Bible Christianity. Accord- 
ing to both Old and New Testaments, a child of God is 
to demonstrate his true paternity by the way he lives in 
this world, with this world. 

continued on next page 
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MF? A Christian? (continued from preceding page) 


3. This leads us to still a third way of defining a 
Christian; that is, to describe him. What qualities does 
a Christian person have? The whole Bible expects 
God’s people to have qualities that can be observed 
by all. We can make a series of sentences all on the 
same line, identical in form: “The Christian is . +i 
with an adjective after the word “is.” 

A preacher who likes alliteration might preach a 
sermon, or a series of them, on an outline like this: 
A Christian life is: Guided, Growing, Glad, Giving, 
Godlike, and Good. (Readers are welcome to add or 
subtract from that list!) But as this is supposed to be 
a simple essay and not a sermon, we might take that 
preacher’s outline and ask a few questions which may 
possibly cast some light on our main question: What 
is a “man in Christ”? 

The Christian life is guided—by the holy Spirit, of 
course. Is this guidance automatic? Not at all. It can 
be refused and ignored. Is it infallible? Some persons 
have supposed themselves infallible, some have at- 
tributed infallibility to others (such as the Pope, or 
Joseph Smith); but the Reformed faith has no con- 
fidence in any human claims to infallibility. Spiritual 
men, even Spirit-filled men (like Simon Peter) are not 
proof against error in thought or folly in behavior. 
Nevertheless it is true that the authentic Christian life 
is one which comes more and more under the influence 
of the Spirit. 

At this point a word must be said about freedom. 
Does the Christian throw away his freedom when he 
surrenders to the guidance of God? On the contrary, 
he is on the way to acquiring it. People get into long 
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A DESKSIDE PRAYER 


Slow me down, Lord! Ease the pounding of 
my heart by the quieting of my mind. Steady 
my hurried pace with the vision of the eternal 
reach of time. Give me, amidst the confusion of 
my day, the calmness of the everlasting hills. 
Break the tensions of my nerves and muscles 
with the soothing music of the singing Streams 
that live in my memory. 

Help me to know the magical, restoring power 
of sleep. Teach me the art of taking Minute 
Vacations . . . of slowing down to look at a 
flower, to chat with a friend, to pat a dog, to 
read a few lines from a good book. Remind me 
each day of the fable of the hare and the tortoise 
that I may know that the race is not always to 
the swift; that there is more to life than increas- 
ing its speed. 

Let me look upward into the branches of the 
towering oak and know that it grew slowly and 
well. Slow me down, Lord, and inspire me to 
send my roots deep into the soil of life’s enduring 
values that I may grow toward the stars of my 
greater destiny. We always pray in the name 
of Jesus. Amen. 








—AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
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arguments about the relation between ou: 
and the will of the Almighty. 

Is man free? Am I free? Our creed and our Bible 
are not interested, however, in mere freedom-as if we 
asked whether a man is free to like onions or not. free 
to wear what necktie he likes, and so forth. 
beside the main point. 

The vital question is: Am I free to do right? A life 
guided by its own selfish impulses is not free. A man’s 
best self (the self he knows he ought to be) is a pris- 
oner of his worst. He is free only to be selfish. But 
under the Spirit’s guidance a man by degrees moves 
over into the climate of freedom, where he can really 
will to do right instead of wishing he felt like it. There 
is a wide difference between a man’s doing right cau- 
tiously, conscientiously, and painfully, and a man’s 
doing right with enthusiasm, a “right good will.” 


edom 


This is 


The Christian life is growing! 

This is denied by some important contemporary 
theologians. The question is all tied in with the nature 
of “sanctification.” Christians are—or are meant to be- 
“sanctified.” Serious Christians agree with the New 
Testament on that. But what does it mean to be 
sanctified? Some say it means to become perfectly sin- 
less, perhaps in some sudden way, and that no one is 
quite a Christian until this has happened to him. 
Others say it is a kind of divine make-believe, that it 
never takes place in any observable fashion. Both this 
view and the first one agree that sanctification has no 
stages, no more-or-less. Either all-sanctified or not-at- 
all sanctified. 

The Reformed creeds, on the contrary, see sanctifi- 
cation as a process, a work of the holy Spirit, which is 
observable in its effects and grows more thorough as 
time goes on. It is a general name, in fact, for the 
whole process of renewal of the self. And it is “real and 
personal,” not a make-believe, and not all at once 
either. It is what God does within us so as to enable 
us more and more to die unto sin (i.e., become im- 
mune to temptation) and to live unto righteousness 
(become alert to it, take joy in it). 


Christian life is glad! 

Does this mean that the Christian lives in a fool's 
paradise, unaware of the darkness and terrors of the 
actual world? Not by any means. He is no Pollyanna, 
determined to smile at whatever happens, no clown 
with painted, rain-proof smile. But the note of joy is 
all through the New Testament. The whole Bible, in 
fact, does not contain a single book without some 
reference to joy. 

A typical New Testament phrase is joy in the holy 
Spirit or rejoicing in God. The Christian is one whose 
heart is made glad by the same kind of things that 
give joy to God. Indeed, a Christian eventually }e- 
comes a person who, if asked what it is for which »e 
thanks God most gratefully, will say, “More than for 
anything God gives me, I am thankful for God him- 
self.” 


Christian life is giving! 
Does this sound like a financial quality rather then 
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a spiritual one? No, it does not begin with finances. It 
is the life that is giving rather than getting or seizing 
or grabbing. A Christian’s heart is not “curved in upon 
itself, as Saint Augustine put it. Like a certain modern 
saint on his way to a sinister slave-camp far behind the 
iron curtain, the Christian will not think first of all, 
“What will happen to me?” or still less, “Why should 
this happen to me?” but rather, “Who will be there 
whom I can help?” 


A Christian is GOD-like 

This is the most incredible of all. Is it not a contra- 
diction that men should be like God? Are not man and 
God eternally other? Yet there it is, what we have seen 
before: man is made in God’s image. This is God's 
intention and He will not rest till it be fulfilled. Man 
is not God nor a god, and never will be absorbed into 
God. Yet man can mirror God. If we may put it this 
way, every man helps either to make God credible or 
incredible. It is the Christian’s business to make God 
credible. 

As was said once’to a Christian girl by another girl 
who had been an angry atheist: “I never believed in 
God till I knew you.” 

The Christian best persuades others not by argu- 
ments, lectures, and sermons, but by being what he 
claims to be and is called to be: a true son or daughter 
of the Most High. And if it be objected that we are 
holding up as a model and goal for life a great Un- 
known, and thus perpetrating a vast absurdity, we 
reply that the central point of the Christian revelation 
is that God was in Christ, that he who has seen Christ 
has seen God, and that the measure and mark of what 
is GOD-like is simply what is like the Lord Jesus. 


And finally, a Christian is good! 

Is this an anticlimax? No, it is a summary. The 
Christian life is the good life. For the Christian, this 
does not mean the life with an economic margin, not 
life in the midst of a dignified acreage, not necessarily 
a life of dignity and leisure. It does not even mean a 
life which keeps a large number of rules. When we 
say that a Christian is marked by goodness, we mean 
just what we have been talking about: the truly good 
person, good-in-the-Christian-sense, is the one who not 
on the surface only but as deep down as the core of 
his being goes, is guided by the Spirit; growing, glad, 
out-giving, and GOD-like. 

‘ould take you out to the trash can and show you 
some discarded fluorescent lights and tell you how use- 
less and dangerous they are. But I should not be telling 
you truly about such lights unless I showed you what 
a ovely light the best ones give. 

) it is always misleading to talk about man with the 

in accent on sin. Man in the trash can, or man “giv- 

light to all that are in the house’—which is the 
man? 

You may say that a dead light bulb or tube can’t be 
iired. True; but that points up the miracle of the 
ristian life. God can do better with man than repair 
n; God restores him. + 
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SMALL (cud. oth) THOUGHTS 


Rationalization 


Just this time, God, 

Will you: look the other way? 

I have a little sin to sin. 

It isn't much—You shouldn't care— 
It won't affect a soul. 

There'll be only this one time! 
Then I'll be good again. 

We'll pretend it didn’t happen? 
God-—I don’t think you're listening. 


—Nancy O’NEr. 


Static 


I wonder if God wanted 

To speak to me today! 
Although I thought I listened 

No message came my way. 

Were His words blocked by what 

I wanted Him to say? 





—BELLE CHAPMAN MORRILL 


Slum Song 


A stillborn tulip in my window box 

Is reminder drear 

Of children born 

To squalor and fear, 

In stinking overcrowded rooms, 

Where even death can be a boon. 
Nursery of crime and hate, 

While brotherhood of man we prate, 
Lives lived out on pavements of sorrow 
Blossoms in bud, with no tomorrow. 


—Nancy O’NEm 


A friend of SURVEY’s 
wrote us... 


about a neighbor who did a job of work for him. 
But the young man refused any pay, saying, 
“Why not give me the opportunity to stretch 
my soul?” 
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If you have a daughter 

in college, 

you may often wonder 
what she’s getting out of it. 
Here a father crystallizes 
his ideas on the subject. 


What should enaeenetedel 


M, daughter is a senior in college. More than 
three-fourths of her college education is behind her; 
less than one-fourth still lies ahead. She is neither a 
poor student nor a brillant one. Call her “average,” 
perhaps, but with the weight of the word on the good 
side rather than the bad. 

Thus far she hasn’t made up her mind just what she 
wants to do when she is graduated, and I sometimes 
wonder what she is going to get out of the whole 
college experience. In fact, my first inclination is to 
wonder not what she is going to get out of it, but how 
she is going to get out of it, what with all the dilemmas 
and bills of this four-year struggle. 

But my first thoughts are seldom sufficient. For one 
thing, no parent, I suppose, ever wholly likes the 
prospect of his children’s growing up and leaving home 
for good; and rather than hasten the college days, 
most of us would like to prolong them. More impor- 
tant, I know that it is not going to do much good to 
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get my daughter out of college unless she gets some- 
thing out of getting out. And the closer Beverly comes 
to the end, the more eager I am to ask questions about 
the fruits I covet for her from her college education. 
Four potential rewards seem to me most important. 

First, a disciplined mind. By this I mean a mind that 
knows enough to know how much it does not know, 
a mind intrigued by the truth, a mind whose bit is 
in its mouth, whose reins are tightly held in the 
grasp of a firmly dedicated will. I mean a mind with 
identifiable dissimilarities between itself and fo: 
rubber, a mind capable of enduring an uncommit! 
afternoon without hysteria, a mind neither horrific: 
by the crops which it produces through lonely cultiv+- 
tion nor incestuously fertilized by no ideas except *'s 
own. I mean a mind that bears the scars of combat 
with its enemies, a mind that has thrust itself throu) 
stubborn substance for reasons other than professor «! 
compulsion. 
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I've seen enough people who fit the classic descrip- 
tion of the anonymous writer that “a truth strikes his 
mind as a bullet strikes a rock, with no effect but just 
to flatten and bruise and dull itself.” I've seen enough 
people who illustrate what John Aldridge calls, “the 
miraculous capacity of the human body to operate 
without the assistance of any mental powers what- 
ever.” I'm not sure that I want my daughter to be a 
scholar in the sense of “one who has been curious for 
so long about so much that he has himself become a 
curiosity.” 

But someone has said that the history of civilization 
is the record of men who did what came unnaturally; 
and if my daughter’s college education does not civilize 
her in the sense that it makes her capable of some 
“unnatural” thinking, she will not have gotten out of 
it what I have hoped she might. 

Second, a sensitive heart. By this I mean a heart that 
never approaches other human beings as things, a 
heart whose personal relationships are never those of 
manipulation or experiment, a heart whose competence 
to understand the pain of other people is not that of 
the scribes. I mean a heart that comprehends the 
words of Walt Whitman when he said that “whoever 
walks a furlong without sympathy walks to his own 
funeral drest in his shroud.” I mean a heart such as 
found voice in Julia Ward Howe as she thought about 
a reception she had given for the famous actor Edwin 
Booth. Before the reception began, she had said to her 
friend Senator Charles Sumner, “I do wish you to 
know Mr. Booth.” 

But Sumner had expressed reluctance. “I don’t know 
that I care to,” he had answered. “I have outlived my 
interest in individuals.” 

Some time later Mrs. Howe remarked in private, 
“Fortunately God Almighty has not, by last accounts, 
got so far.” 


ret out of college? 


The most unsuccessful person in the world is the 
one who knows nothing but success, who starts think- 
ing of people as means to an end and not as ends in 
‘hemselves. It is one of the principal dangers of college 
fe that a student will be so hammered by facts that he 
oses his capacity to feel, that his horizons will be so 
»ounded by his books that he is blinded to his brothers, 
nd that he will dwell so long in abstractions that he 

nds himself abstracted. I want Beverly to get more 
ut of college than a coldly disciplined mind. I want 

t to get, also, a warmly sensitive heart. 

For the third coveted fruit of her college education 
‘can think of no better words than a transparent soul. 
\ person who has such a soul, I think, is someone who 
xnows who he is, why he is here and where he is going. 
Having accepted himself for what God has made him, 
ie becomes no offense to his Maker either by scorning 
iimself or by exalting himself. His humility is revealed 
less by the fact that he thinks himself unworthy than 
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by the fact that he seldom thinks about himself at all. 
Here, Boswell’s description of Samuel Johnson comes 
to mind: he “did not strut or stand on tip-toe; he only 
did not stoop.” I also think of Sir Walter Scott’s remark 
that he valued his dignity so highly that he never stood 
upon it. 

Secure in the knowledge that he is God’s child, the 
person with a transparent soul has no need for the 
pretense of lesser reasons for distinction. Being at 
peace with God, he can be at peace with himself, and 
being at peace with himself, he can live in peace with 
his neighbors. 

I think that having a transparent soul is what some 
people have meant when they have spoken of being 
“pure in heart.” Although I don’t expect a college to do 
the work of a church, I shall be disappointed if Beverly 
gets out of college without something more than ability 
just to think and feel. 

And then, fourth, effective strength. Charles Kingsley 
describes one of his characters as belonging to that 
circle of men “who possess almost every gift except the 
gift of the power to use them.” There are so many 
people who seem to possess every virtue except that of 
making their virtues serve virtuous ends. They have 
disciplined minds. They have sensitive hearts. They 
have transparent souls. But being good, they are good 
for nothing. Their talents are not an army but only an 
assemblage. Their movement is less a pilgrimage than 
a peregrination. 

Effective strength is an adventure in being the self 
through the denial of what is not the self. It is the 
willingness to forego participation in some vast areas 
of human knowledge and need. It is the insistence on 
being provincial, on discovering the universal only as 
that discovery is made in the experience of the local. 
Effective strength is the repudiation of what the self 
might like to be for the sake of what the self is. It is 
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being “I” in such a way that being I will be useful in 
that single particularity of time and space in which 
my little life is lived. 

In other words, when Beverly gets out of college, I 
don’t want her to be a collection of pieces. I want her 
to be a whole person. And I don’t even want her just to 
be a whole person. I want her to be a whole person 
who can use the resources of her college education to 
shed a little light on the world’s ignorance, to thrust a 
little dent into the world’s evil, make a little contribu- 
tion to the world’s good. 

What do I want my daughter to get out of college? 
A disciplined mind, a sensitive heart, a transparent 
soul, and effective strength. If she carries away from 
the campus these coveted fruits of a college education 
I shall know that the four-year experience has been 
consummately worth while. And, more important, , 


will she. 
Reprinted with permission from THINK. 
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PAYS $100 WEEKLY from FIRST DAY f 


TO THE ONE AMERICAN in four who does not drink, 
we are pleased and proud to offer the Gold Star Total Ab- 
stainers Hospitalization Policy, which will pay you $100 
a week in cash, from your first day in the hospital, and 
will continue paying as long as you are there, even for life! 

If you do not drink and are carrying ordinary hospitali- 
zation insurance, you are of course helping to pay for the 
accidents and hospital bills of those who do drink. Al- 
coholism is now our nation’s #3 health problem, ranking 
immediately behind heart disease and cancer. Those who 
drink have reduced resistance to infection and are naturally 
sick more often and sick longer than those who do not 
drink. Yet their insurance . UNTIL NOW ... cost the 
same as yours. NOW with the Gold Star Plan, your rates 
are based on the SUPERIOR HEALTH RECORDS of Non- 
Drinkers! Why should you help pay for the hospitalization 
of those who ruin their health by drink? Gold Star rewards 
you instead of penalizing you for not drinking! 


Now, for the first time, you can get the newest and most 
modern type of hospitalization coverage at an unbelievably 
low rate because of the Gold Star Policy which is offered 
only to non-drinkers. With this policy, you receive $100 a 
week in cash, from the first day and as long as you remain 
in the hospital! This money is paid to you in cash to be 
used for rent, food, hospital or doctor bills . anything 
you wish. Your policy cannot be cancelled by the company 


Outstanding Leaders Say - 


JEROME HINES, leading bass with the 
Metropolitan Opera Company: “I have long 
been associated with Art DeMoss in Chris- 
tian work. I know few people with his 
driving and sincere desire to promote the 
gospel of Christ in every way. And now it 
is a pleasure to be able to recommend this 
most excellent insurance plan for non- 
drinkers.” 


DR. ROBERT G. LEE, former Pastor, 
Bellevue Baptist Church, Memphis, Tenn., 
and three-time President Southern Baptist 
Convention: ‘After looking over and read- 
ing what is said in the Gold Star Hos- 
pitalization Policy, I must say that it is 
the most unique and unusual and appeal- 
ing policy I have ever heard of. For your 
part in making known to me this wonder- 
ful policy and the benefits thereof, I am, 
—_ shall be as long as I live, most grate- 
ul.” 


DR. J. PARK McCALLIE, beloved head The 
McCallie School: “I have been happy to be 
able to take out hospital insurance in the 
World Mutual Health & Accident Insur- 
ance Company of Penna. for myself, wife 
and daughter at such a reasonable rate, 
even though I am advanced in years, be- 
cause we do not use alcoholic beverages. 
I have known Mr. Arthur DeMoss and Mr. 
Ted DeMoss for some years and have com- 
plete confidence in them.” 


DR. JOHN A. REDHEAD, JR., Protestant 
Hour Radio Pastor, noted denominational 
leader: “The DeMoss plan for providing 
coverage for non-drinkers makes sense 
and invites favorable comment. The un- 
conditional, money-back pledge guarantees 
no loss, and a sizeable saving on premiums 
means money in the bank.” 


no matter how long you remain in the hospital or how often 
you are sick. And the present low rate on your policy can 
never be raised simply because you get old, or have too 
many claims, but only in the event of a general rate ad- 
justment up or down for all policyholders! 


One out of every seven people will spend some time in 
the hospital this year. Every day over 43,000 people enter 
the hospital 32,000 of these for the first time! No 
one knows whose turn will be next, whether yours or mine. 
But we do know that a fall on the stairs in your home, or 
on the sidewalk, or some sudden illness, or operation could 
put you in the hospital for weeks or months, and could 
cost thousands of dollars. 


How would you pay for a long siege in the hospital with 
costly doctor bills, and expensive drugs and medicines? 
Many folks lose their car, savings, even their home, and 
are sunk hopelessly in debt for the rest of their lives. We 
surely hope this won’t happen to you, but please don’t 
gamble! Remember, once the doctor tells you it is your 
turn to enter the hospital, it’s too late to buy coverage at 
any price. 


The Gold Star Plan Makes It Easy! 


With a Gold Star Total Abstainers Hospitalization Policy, 
you would receive $100 per week in cash, as long as you 
remain in the hospital. If your hospital stay is less than 
one week, you still collect at the rate of $14.29 per day. 
Even if you are already covered by another policy, the Gold 
Star Plan will supplement that coverage, and will pay you 
directly, in addition to your present policy. 

This wonderful, generous protection costs only $4 a 
month for each adult, age 19 through 64, or $40 for twelve 
full months. For each child under 19, the rate is just $3 
for a month’s protection. And for each adult of age 65 
through 100, the premium is only $6 a month. 

And, remember, with Gold Star, the NO-LIMIT Hos- 
pital Plan, there is no limit on how long you can stay in 
the hospital, no limit on the number of times you can 
collect (and the Company can never cancel your policy), 
and no limit on age! 


Money-Back Guarantee 


We'll mail your policy to your home. No salesman will call. 
In the privacy of your own home, read the policy over. 
Examine it carefully. Have it checked by your lawyer, your 
doctor, your friends or some trusted advisor. Make sure it 
provides exactly what we’ve told you it does. Then, if for any 
reason whatsoever you are not fully satisfied, just mail your its 
policy back within ten days, and we’ll cheerfully refund your 
entire premium by return mail, with no questions asked. So, 
you see, you have everything to gain and nothing to lose. 
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THIS PLAN OFFERED EXCLUSIVELY B 


DE MOSS ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


VALLEY FORGE, PENNA. 
and AFFILIATES 


“Special Protection for Special People” 
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Read what a Clessing this 
rotection has been to others: 


Mrs. Lucille Wallace, Crystal Springs, Mississippi: 
“Ty I had the appropriate words to express just 
what I think of your insurance. To me it is the very 
best had only had this insurance a few months, 
and you paid off right away. I wish everyone could 
avail themselves of this kind of insurance. It proves 
just what Christians will do. I thank you most 
Mrs. Jeanetta A. Moreland, Parkersburg, West Vir- 
gin ‘This was sure a lifesaver. Don’t know how 
I could have maintained my home with utilities, 
ete. I know the Lord provides when we do His will 
and I am thankful He made a way through you.” 
Mary C. Witt, Greenwood, South Carolina: “I’m 
very much pleased with your prompt and gracious 
attention, and appreciate your check so much.” 
Mrs. S. W. Stewart, Memphis, Tennessee: “I like 
your insurance very much. You were so prompt in 
sending me a check for my illness.” 

Mrs. John Abrahams, Sanford, Florida: “Many, 


many thanks for the benefits received. It gives me 
peace of mind to know that we will receive money 
to help pay the large hospital bills. May God bless 
you and your associates in your work.” 


Melvin Couch, Lenoir, North Carolina: “I am very 
glad to be a member of the Gold Star Plan. Re- 
ceived the check and it was appreciated very much. 
I will tell others about your Plan.’ 


Check These Remarkable Features: 


Guaranteed renewable. © 
(Only YOU can cancel) 
® Good in any lawfully 
operating hospital any- 
where in the world! 


Immediate coverage! 
Full benefits go into 
effect noon of the day 
your policy is issued. 

© No limit on the num- 
ber of times you can 


® Pays in addition to any collect 
other hospital insur- Pays ‘ehatiee: you are 
— a in the hospital for only 

© All benefits paid di- a day or two, or for 
rectly to you in cash— many weeks, ‘months, 
tox free! or even years! 

® Claim checks are sent @ No policy fees or en- 
out Airmail Special De- rollment fees! 

. livery! @ Ten-day unconditional 


No age limit. money-back guarantee! 


Only conditions not covered: 


egnancy; any act of war; pre-existing conditions; or hospitaliza- 
nt by use of alcoholic beverages or narcotics. Everything else 
ered. 


fo ea , 


“ERE’S ALL YOU DO: 


+) Fill out application at right. 
©) Enclose in an envelope with 
your first payment. 


9 Mail to DeMoss Associates, Inc. 
Valley Forge, Pa. 


YOU WILL RECEIVE YOUR GOLD STAR POLICY 
PROMPTLY BY MAIL. NO SALESMAN WILL CALL. 
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Additional Gold Star Benefits 


Pays $2,000 cash for accidental death. 


Pays $2,000 cash for loss of one hand, one foot 
or sight of one eye. 


Pays $6,000 cash for loss of both hands, both 
feet, and sight of both eyes. 
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Gold Star Total Abstainers Hospitalization Policy 


APPLICATION FOR 

















My name is 

Street or RD # eet 
City State 

Date of Birth: Month Day Year 


My occupation is 
My beneficiary is 








! also hereby apply for coverage for the members of my family listed below: 
DATE OF BIRTH AGE 





BENEFICIARY 





NAME 


4. 


Have you or any member above listed been disabled by either accident or illness or have you 
or they had medical advice or treatment or have you or they been advised to have a surgical 
operation in the last five years? Yes () No) 


If so, give details stating cause, date, name and address of attending physician and whether 
fully recovered 











| hereby certify that neither | nor any member above listed uses alcoholic beverages and | 
hereby apply to The Gold Star Total Abstainers Hospitalization Policy for a policy based on 
the understanding that the policy applied for does not cover conditions originating prior to the 
date of insurance, and that the policy is issued solely and entirely in reliance upon the written 
answers to the foregoing questions. 
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H ER E iF YOU PAY oe See 
MONTHLY 
h adul THE GOLD STAR PLAN 
ARE at penta +4. ‘40. pe epee ay ee 
T by E Each adult age 6 60 upon your State of Residence): 
LOW 65-100 pays ale ° @ | GUARANTEE TRUST LIFE 
Each child INSURANCE COMPANY 
rem, 3. 30. Chicago, Illinois 
G oO LD = WORLD MUTUAL HEALTH 











& ACCIDENT INS. CO. 
OF PENNA. 
King of Prussia, Pa 











RATES 
MAIL THIS RGE 
wiresats:) DE MOSS ASSOCIATES, INC. PENNA. 
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It takes more than money 
ili | to get into college now. . . 
in fact, lack of money is 
| a small obstacle. 
Here are things parents 


and students should know. 





By BERT TIPPIT 


Board of Christian Education 
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ed crumpled the disappointing letter from Ty;,\-a] 
College and muttered, “Why? Why do they «’ 
courage my applying?” 

Why shouldn't Ted be admitted to the college? 
brother Dan had gone there five years ago wit! 
high school record not quite as good as Ted’s is pow. 
Furthermore, Typical then had a freshman class of 
200 which has now expanded to take 275. Ted isn’t 
asking for a scholarship because his family has the 
funds to pay his way. Why had the college discour- 
aged his application? 

What Ted did not know was that his brother Dan 
had applied with 325 others for the entering class. But 
now Ted competed against 700 applicants for those 
coveted 275 spaces. In the very near future, Typical 
expects to receive about 1,200 applications each year 
for admission. 

On the national scale, there are some three million 
students crowding to capacity the nation’s 2,000 col- 
leges. By 1970, it is estimated there will be six million 
students applying for college admission. To build the 
thousands of class rooms, laboratories, dormitories, to 
buy the tons upon tons of equipment, to hire the army 


a 


of professors and administrators to handle that tidal 
wave of students, a billion dollars a year must be 
added to the endowment and physical assets of Ameri- 
can colleges for the next ten years. In other words, 
America must put into its colleges in just one decade 
half again as much as it has invested in the total 325 
years since the first college in America opened its 
doors. 

With space limited and applications abundant, col- 
lege admission standards have zoomed upward. Cer- 
tainly this healthy competition among students for 
college admission is enormously valuable for American 
higher education as it demands genuine excellence 
from the students. 

Recently a group of Presbyterian college administra- 
tors met in Richmond, Va. One of the men struck an 
ironic note of truth as he joked, “I am not sure if | 
could be admitted as a student in my college.” And 
the situation rapidly grows more critical. 

Harry C. Biser of Queens College in Charlotte, N. C., 
says, “There is little doubt that students are being re- 
jected this year who would have been admitted last 
year or the year before.” Queens expects 450 applica- 
tions for its 168 spaces for resident freshmen. Last 
year, nearby Davidson College had 943 completed 
applications for its 250 freshmen openings. 

Does this mean that Ted and young people like hin 
with good, though not outstanding, high school rec- 
ords must give up hope for college? No. Although Tec: 
cannot have his first choice of colleges, he can certain- 
ly apply elsewhere and probably be admitted. If by 
studies seriously, he can probably earn a degree. Pe! 
haps he can prove himself in another college, thei 
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er into Typical, his first choice, for his junior 
senior years. 

ny experts predict that junior colleges will gain 
e strategic position in the American educational 


sysiem. They can offer a fine education to students 
who want only two years of college and who do not 
desire a specialized degree. Junior colleges can further 
aid in proving the students who can do creditable 
coliege work so they may then complete their educa- 
tion in senior colleges. 


red might also understand his predicament as an 
opportunity to re-examine his aims in life. Maybe he 
likes to work with his hands and would actually be 
happier with training toward a career as a plumber or 
mechanic or electrician. The Presbyterian Church em- 
phasizes that the world needs good Christian crafts- 
men and tradesmen and that their service to commu- 
nity and church can be every bit as valuable as the 
work of people who hold college degrees. 

‘Our basic task at this college is to prepare leaders 
for every aspect of life,” writes Dr. William Kadel, 
president of the new Florida Presbyterian College. “Of 
the two fundamentals to the fulfillment of this task, 


one is education of high academic quality. . . . The 
other is a concern for character.” 

Following Dr. Kadel’s line of thought, we can deter- 
mine that colleges owe their highest and utmost loyalty 
to the society in which they serve. State schools recog- 
nize their obligation primarily to the state which 
founded and supports them. Church colleges sense 
their loyalty both in terms of the denomination which 
supports them and in terms of the church in the world. 
Generally speaking, a college’s obligation is to find the 
best potential leaders, then to train them as intensively 
as possible for the highest contribution to society they 
can possibly make. 

When a college has three applicants for every 
opening, it must look carefully at those applicants to 

‘ which one it can best educate for the greatest 

vice. The first student applying has a poor high 
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Survey is indebted to the following college officers 
for supplying the information used in compiling this 
article: 

J. Thomas West, Florida Presbyterian College, St. 
Petersburg, Fla.; Mrs. J. A. Jamison, School of the 
Ozarks, Point Lookout, Mo.; William E. Pauley, Jr., 
St. Andrews Presbyterian College, Laurinburg, N.C.; 
H. Edmunds White, Davidson College, Davidson, 
N.C.; H. C. Biser, Queens College, Charlotte, N.C.; 
John W. Frazer, Centre College of Kentucky, Dan- 
ville, Ky. 
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school record: the second a marvelously high record 
but shows no qualities of leadership or character; and 
the third presents a good academic record combined 
with character, willingness to work, and desire to serve 
society. Obviously the college will feel that the third 
student should have the opportunity for study. 

Elaine is a student who falls in that third catagory. 
She graduated from a good high school as salutatorian 
of her calss. Unfortunately, her mother’s long illness 
has put her family into debt. Twenty years ago a stu- 
dent couldn't have dreamed of going to college under 
such circumstances, but today she will be welcomed 
in many institutions despite her lack of funds. Elaine 
not only piled up a good set of grades, but she helped 
take care of her mother and keep the house. She also 
held a job during the summer months, and she has 
been active in her church youth work and a school 
club. There is every reason to believe that she will 
make a valuable contribution to life. So her chosen 
college bends over backwards to help her. 

First she is given a scholarship set up by alumni of 
the college. Then she is hired as a part-time typist in 
the dean’s office to provide money for her board and 
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room. If an emergency should arise, Elaine can turn 
to the school for a loan or grant to tide her through. 

Elaine is going to college without financial help from 
home, but Ted is being discouraged even though he 
had ample funds. These examples illustrate how col- 
lege today costs more brains than money. 

Woe unto the parents, though, who think that be- 
cause their child is bright they need not spend too 
much on his education. Money for scholarships, jobs, 
grants, and loans is reserved for the student who needs 
it. Most colleges today participate in scholarship serv- 
ices which investigate a family’s financial standing with 
the same probing depth as does the income tax exam- 
iner. If there is genuine need, it will be understood; 
if there is no need, the parents will be expected to 
make the financial sacrifice to give their child an edu- 
cation. 

The average student today can expect his education 
to cost about $1,550 annually, according to a recent 
survey by the University of Michigan. Colleges do not 
reserve the help just for the students who need every- 
thing. If, for instance, a family can supply through 
real sacrifice $1,000 of that bill, and the child is 
capable and ambitious, the college can probably help 
the student secure help or a job to make up the $550 
“sap” between resources and need. 

While part-time work can be very good for a student 
as it impresses upon him the value of his education, 
teaches him responsibility, and forces him to budget 
his time, it also has disadvantages. It may mean that 
Bill is sweeping out the dormitory when he should be 
working on a research paper. It may mean that Marga- 

continued on next page 
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“During high school, help him learn to study.” 





ret is operating the switchboard when that time would 
be more valuable studying in the library. It will most 
certainly mean foregoing some dates, attending con- 
certs or plays or ball games. 

Parents can help tremendously to safeguard the 
chances for their children’s college education. Here is 
what they can do: 

(1) When the youngster is still in grade school and 
junior high school, parents should begin to inspire him 
toward a higher education. As he receives proper mo- 
tivation, incentive, and encouragement from home, he 
will catch the vision of how he can live a life of genu- 
ine service and can use beneficially a college education. 

(2) At the same time, start saving. It is wise to 
investigate the financing value of a life insurance 
policy while a child is young, or purchase securities. 
Certainly it is a good idea to open a savings account 
and encourage the child to add to the savings too. 

(3) During high school, help the student learn to 
study and appreciate the value of study. Make it easy 
for him to do his homework. Help him plan a high 
school curriculum that will meet and even surpass 
college entrance requirements. Interested parents can 
learn with their children by discussing good books or 
plays or music, and by cultivating friendships for them- 
selves and their children with educated people. 

(5) When the time to decide on which college be- 
gins to draw near, talk with the child about what sort 
of college he desires—state, church, liberal arts, or spe- 
cialized, etc. 

(6) Help the youngster study college catalogs. If 
the parent is a college graduate, he can explain degree 
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continued from preceding page 


plans, credits, hours, prerequisites, etc. If not, he cn 
see that his child talks with a college person or t!e 
school counselor. 

(7) Most colleges suggest that the student hims¢«!f 
do much of the correspondence with the school. The 
schools will also want to hear from the parents. A wise 
parent will not try to do all the work for his son or 
daughter, but will let the school know of his interest 
and concern. 

(8) If the youngster needs financial aid, the parent 
must cooperate by revealing personal financial in- 
formation. He must be honest and complete. 

(9) If need be, parents must unselfishly re-gear the 
family expenditures to provide the student with neces- 
sary money. 

(10) Maybe the youngster simply is not college 
material. If so, face the situation squarely and under- 
stand that grades and aptitude indications should help 
direct the sort of work a youth undertakes. 

(11) Above all, begin early and continue constantly 
helping the youth anticipate what career he should 
choose. God needs Christian bricklayers and truck 
drivers as much as He needs Christian doctors and 
lawyers. The parent who assists his son or daughter to 
understand that wisely choosing a career is an act of 
worship is doing invaluable service. Our church offers 
a splendid vocational guidance service—the Presby- 
terian Guidance Program. A wise parent should know 
the program and assist his youngster in participating. 


“Suddenly, 
He broke through...” 


My prayer was a pleading with God... . 

I was tired and weary and full of grief at the 
tragedy that had overcome one I loved. 
Worry took charge of my soul. I pitted all my 

strength against God’s. 
But suddenly He broke through: 
Oh God, the source of all true love, 
Praise and glory to Thee for showing me a 
barren tree outside my window, 
Barren, but waiting patiently for spring, 
Not moaning, or straining, or grieving, 
But as part of all creation, waiting for the 
time 
When Thou wilt start the flow of sap and 
bring 
The tree once again into its fulfillment as a 
tree. 
I felt my whole self give way to God’s strength. 
Love and faith and hope were mine. 


—MArTHA ZEISER 
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MAND BELLS are winning an increas- 
ogly popular place in church music. 
hese earnest members of Betty Peek’s 
‘lass are demonstrating their use and be- 
coming familiar with some of the music. 
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By FRANCES FURLOW 


f, when you stand to struggle your way through the first hymn next 
Sunday morning, you notice something different about the way it is 
played or sung, it may be because your choir director or organist was 
one of 600 churchmen attending the Church Music Conference at Mon- 
treat a few weeks ago. 

Something exciting is going on among the music leaders of our church! 
It finds expression at the annual music conference; and in all areas of 
the church’s life it is arousing new interest in praising God with instru- 
mental music and singing. 

If you don't notice a new vitality in your church’s music program, 
maybe your leader hasn’t been there—and ought to start planning now 
to go next year, with financial help from your church. 

“It's a heady atmosphere here,” said Curtis Horne, retail furniture 
man who directs the music program of St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, 
Beaumont, Texas. In this, his first summer at the conference, he named 
as the most valuable thing about it “the opportunity to be exposed to 
new ideas and new people,” and pointed out that the stimulating, exciting 
atmosphere inspired people to want to study and work harder. 


. * 

Others listed as “most valuable” the opportunity to learn about new 
materials, and to study for a week under the direction of nationally out- 
standing leaders in the field of church music. 

A new note of interest in the Genevan Psalter was sounded, in this 
centennial year of our denomination, as the choir of Covenant Presby- 
terian Church in Charlotte, N. C., under the direction of Dr. Richard 
Peek, presented a service of psalms on the opening night of the con- 
ference. Genevan Psalter hymns were introduced in the congregational 
singing periods by Dr. James R. Sydnor, professor of church music at 
the Presbyterian School of Christian Education in Richmond, Va. 

One couple who attended for the first time last summer returned this 
year, bringing seventeen members of their church with them! This kind 
of enthusiasm accounts in part for the phenomenal growth of the church 
music conference in recent years, and holds forth a bright promise for a 


musical awakening in our denomination in the years ahead. 
continued on next page 
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CHILDREN, ages 8-13, sang in the choir directed 
by Mrs. Madeline Ingram of Lynchburg, Va., author 

‘ and faculty member of Lynchburg College and 
PSCE in Richmond. The group shown here were 
selected from the larger 86-voice chorus to sing 
descants and special parts. 








YOUTH CHOIR, ages 14-17, was directed by James Hart, 
First Presbyterian Church, Winston-Salem, N.C. The sched- 
ule for the 161 young people included three rehearsals 
daily, a Bible hour, evening devotions, and recreation led 
by Rev. Carl Lazenby. 





| MUSIC EXHIBIT, arranged by 
Mr. and Mrs. Cecil Brodt of Char- 

lotte, N.C., was the scene of much 
| leisure-time browsing and discus- 
sions among conferees. 
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DYNAMIC DIRECTING of Dr. Elaine Brown was cited by many as the “most valuable” experience of the week- 
long conference. Director of The Singing City, a promising choral enterprise in Philadelphia, Pa., she has trained choirs 
to sing with some of the leading orchestras of the nation. ¢ Other faculty members pictured above are Dr. Austin Love- 
lace, author, composer, and music director of First Methodist Church, Evanston, Ill., and Dr. Charles Heaton (right) 
of Second Presbyterian Church, St. Louis, Mo., at the organ, which was brought to Montreat and installed especially 
for the use of the conference by the Moeller Organ Company. 
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FAMILY AFFAIR for the William R. Swyers is the annual summer camp- 
ing trip that includes a week at the music conference. Both Bill and Betty 
direct choirs and teach Sunday school at the Memorial Presbyterian Church, 
West Palm Beach, Fla. Children Randy, Kris, and Ricky all enroll in the 
music conference. College-age Shonnee missed the conference for the first 
time in four years. The dog Sheba and the cat Calico were very much 
present for the conference, though not officially enrolled. Below, conference 
directors Dr. and Mrs. Richard M. Peek (left) of Covenant Presbyterian 
Church, Charlotte, share the secrets of their conference-planning “black 
book” with Mr. and Mrs. Haskell Boyter of the Druid Hills Presbyterian 
Church, Atlanta, who will direct the church music conference next year. * 
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YOUTH CHOIR, ages 14-17, was directed by James Hart, 
First Presbyterian Church, Winston-Salem, N.C. The sched- 
ule for the 161 young people included three rehearsals 
daily, a Bible hour, evening devotions, and recreation led 


by Rev. Carl Lazenby. 
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Q. My husband is a fine man and 
wonderful father, but he says 
he does not know how to pray in 
public. He is very uncomfortable 
at church and in Sunday school 
because he has a horror of being 
called upon to pray. How can | 
help him? 


A. You might begin by securing his 
permission to speak to the leaders 
of the church and Sunday school, 
asking that they promise not to call 
upon your husband to pray in pub- 
lic without giving him an oppor- 
tunity beforehand to say No. This 
would be a perfectly valid request. 
A man should always have some 
advance notice before being called 
on to lead in public prayer, and a 
man’s request not to be called on 
should be respected. 

There is no reason why we should 
expect every Christian to be able 
to lead in public prayer. We do not 
expect every Christian to be able 
to preach. I had a friend once who 
was a great Christian but who ab- 
solutely refused to pray in public. 
On one occasion when she was 
called on without notice to lead in 
prayer in a meeting of the Women 
of the Church she simply said, “I 
pass.” And nobody loved her any 
less for it. You might help your 
husband by enabling him to see 
that there should be no stigma at- 
tached to one who does not feel 
competent to pray in public. Help 
him to accept this. Then, if he is 
called upon without notice, he 
could simply say, “Thank you, sir, 
please ask someone else to do it.” 

After he has learned thus to ac- 
cept his limitation and loses his 
nervousness about it, it is possible 
that in time he may come to have 
courage enough to offer a prayer, 
first at the table in the home, then 
at family prayers, and perhaps even 
later in church. The important 
thing, however, is not to enable 
him to pray publically, but to en- 
able him to be comfortable in the 
congregation of God’s people. 


Q. Why are you opposed to re- 
storing Ash Wednesday, Lent, 
Maundy Thursday, Good Friday, 
Trinity Sunday, Advent, etc., to 
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the official calendar of the Pres- 
byterian Church? 


A. These are dates in the liturgical 
calendar, and our church is not, by 
constitution or tradition, a liturgical 
church. A liturgical calendar deals 
with established dates on which 
prescribed liturgies are followed. 
Our church does not officially fol- 
low these liturgies. Our Presbyte- 
rian forebears in Scotland fought 
with tenacity the compulsory use 
of the Prayer Book, and they fash- 
ioned for us a non-liturgical church. 
For a non-liturgical church to add 
liturgical dates to its official calen- 
dar is, to say the least, out of char- 
acter. Individual pastors and 
churches are free to make what use 
they wish of these days and seasons, 
but by constitution and tradition 
we are not a liturgical church. For 
these reasons I think it best not to 
include these dates in the official 
calendar of our denomination. 

In the question, the word “re- 
store’ is used. These dates have 
never been in the calendar of the 
Presbyterian Church US, nor do I 


ADDRESS YOUR 


QUESTION TO Dr. Ben L. Rose 
Union Theological Seminary 
3401 Brook Road 
Richmond 27, Va. 


HE BEHAVES ONE WAY 
AT CHURCH... 
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find them in the New Testament 
church. Paul chided the Galatian 
church, saying, You observe dus, 
and months, and seasons, and yeurs! 
I am afraid I have labored over jou 
in vain (Gal. 4:10-11). 

I certainly do not condemn my 
liturgical brethren. But just as cer- 
tainly I do not intend to adopt their 
liturgy. 


Q. Does a man who has wandered 
away from God and back into sin 
have a chance to come back to 
God and a Christian life? Will 
God accept him back? 


A. Yes, yes, a thousand times, yes! 
No matter how many times or how 
far a man has wandered away from 
God, as long as the man lives, the 
road back to God is always open. 
Read the parable of the prodigal 
son in Luke 15:11-24. Like the 
father of the prodigal, God will ac- 
cept every penitent sinner who 
comes asking for mercy, and He 
will make him a son again. 

(It is amazing how often this 
question is sent to me. Preachers, 
please take note.) 


AND ANOTHER WAY 
AT THE OFFICE ! 
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"READINGS 


By JOHN VAIL 


Sept. 1—Psalm 1:1-6 : 
What does his leaf shall not wither 
KJV) mean to you? 

Sept. 2—Psalm 2:1-12 
What does this psalm say to you 
about Christ? 

Sept. 3—Psalm 3:1-8 


Which verse is most expressive of 
the psalmist’s trust? 


Sept. 4—Psalm 4:1-8 
What seemed to be disturbing to 
the psalmist? 


Sept. 5—Psalm 5:1-12 
What two important types of wor- 


ship does the psalmist picture? 
(Verses 3 and 7.) 


Sept. 6—Psalm 8:1-9 


Find two verses which might well 
be the testimony of all space scien- 
tists. 


Sept. 7—Psalm 11:1-7 


Why must God deal so severely 
with wickedness? 


Sept. 8—Psalm 15:1-5 


Things that can break our fellow- 
ship with God. 


Sept. 9—Psalm 16:6-11 


What two traits to be commended 
does the psalmist here reveal? 


Sept. 10—Psalm 18:1-6 


Do you not wonder how a man 
wuld have had, perhaps 3000 years 
0, such full and intimate knowl- 

edge of God? $ 


11—Psalm 19:1-14 


God reveals Himself to man through 
‘wo major channels; what are they? 
Verses 1 and 7.) 


»t. 12—Psalm 20:1-9 
Votice the double petitions in each 
{ the first four verses. 


pt. 13—Psalm 22:1-8 


‘low does David in his despair and 
nguish foreshadow Christ? (Verses 
8, 18.) 


sept. 14—Psalm 23:1-6 


When has this psalm proved to be 
of most help to you? 
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Sept. 15—Psalm 24:1-10 


What are the prerequisites for prop- 
er worship? 


Sept. 16—Psalm 25:1-14 


Do you know the secret of the 
Lord? (KJV, verse 14.) Have you 
told anyone? 


Sept. 17—Psalm 26:1-12 


So many “I’s! Was David con- 
ceited? 


Sept. 18—Psalm 27:1-14 


What kind of help did David ex- 
pect to receive from God? 


Sept. 19—Psalm 29:1-11 


This psalm is called “The Thunder 
of God,” or “The Song of the 
Thunderstorm.” Imagine yourself a 
Palestinian shepherd witnessing it. 


Sept. 20—Psalm 30:1-12 


What is the relation of our Lord to 
our trials? 


Sept. 21—Psalm 31:19-24 


In our haste, we sometimes think 
and speak and act as though we 
knew not God. 


Sept. 22—Psalm 32:1-11 


What glorious doctrines of our 
Christian faith do you find in these 
first five verses? 


Sept. 23—Psalm 33:1-9 


Where else in scripture do you find 
Creation attributed to the Word? 


Sept. 24—Psalm 34:1-11 
What is the only fear that should 
mark the Christian? 


Sept. 25—Psalm 34:12-22 
The rights of the righteous! 


Sept. 26—Psalm 35:1-28 


How different from Jesus’ example 
and teachings 1000 years later! 


Sept. 27—Psalm 37:1-6 
Do you know of a better guide for 
life? 


Sept. 28—Psalm 37:7-11 


Have you been troubled about the 
apparent good fortune of the un- 
godly? 


Sept. 29—Psalm 37:12-22 
Have you doubted God’s fairness 
to the upright? 


Sept. 30—Psalm 37:23-40 
Have you overlooked God’s long- 
range purposes and His unfailing 
presence? 








The Advocacy 
Of the Gospel 


Donatp O. Soper 


According to Dr. Soper, religion 
and the Gospel are fought with 
words and beliefs about which 
our fathers knew nothing. This 
challenge, along with others, 
such as Communism; atheism; 
and the growth of secularism in 
the church, must be met by the 
preacher today. 112 pages $2.50 
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The Secret of the Kingdom, 
by Mika Waltari. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 440 pp., $4.95 

I thoroughly enjoyed this engrossing novel, although 
I had definitely planned not to! I expected the usual 
religious novel—a sentimental story of only pseudo- 
religious significance, peopled by the ruggedly virile 
gladiators and sinewy dancing girls that make glad 
the heart of Hollywood. 

I found instead the moving story of a young pagan 
intellectual, Marcus Manilianus, who is stirred by the 
many prophecies of a new era he has found while 
searching the Jewish writings for some satisfying 
philosophy of life. 

Arriving in Jerusalem to pursue an answer to his 
dilemma, he encounters the Passover crowds and the 
turmoil surrounding the crucifixion of two thieves and 
a young radical “who stirreth up the people.” 

Profoundly concerned by both the Jewish prophecies 
of a Messiah and the sign, “King of the Jews,” Marcus 
manages to meet most of those who have been con- 
nected with Jesus. As he gradually gains insight into 
the type of kingdom the Nazarene heralded, he is 
swept up in the excitement and plans of Christ’s fol- 
lowers. He finds a new course for his life. 

Written in the form of long letters to Tullia, his 
pagan love in Rome, the book gains power by under- 
statement of the emotions and forces that mold these 
people. The disciples and Pilate and Jesus’ friends all 
emerge vividly, but without the trappings of highly 
emotional writing. In fact the careful, conscientious 
delineation of character is most impressive. 

Lack of blood and gore, voluptuous women, and 
thundering crowd scenes set this apart from many 
religious novels, and perhaps happily so. This might 





have disappointed Cecil B. DeMille, but it will appeal 
to most who read these pages. 
Each character becomes vividly memorable as Mar- 
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cus journeys through Palestine, trying to solve the 
puzzle of the crucified Galilean. Marcus himself finally 
rejects his pagan love, Tullia, for a Christian convert, 
Myrina, and his relationship with her is tenderly con- 
vincing. 

Although quite unlike Waltari’s other novels, this 
story of an intellectual pagan’s gradual conversion will 
move any reader. It is also a commentary on modern 
life. For are there not still men and women of brains 
and background and insight, seeking a satisfying pur- 
pose in life and, most of all, a Lord? 

—MBS. F. A. BLOUNT 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


The Gracious Calling of the Lord, 
by Robert John Versteeg. 
Abingdon Press, 134 pp., $2.50 

Here’s an intensely practical and disturbingly potent 
analysis of the dynamics of evangelism, written by a 
leading Methodist minister in language that the lay- 
man can readily understand. 

The subject is presented in terms of invitation, deci- 
sion, refusal, and acceptance. The invitation as given 





by the Master is not into a life of negative withdrawal; 
it is an offer of life that is convivial and companionable 
with a note of celebration. 

Man’s refusal to answer the calling of Christ stems 
from his fear of facing the truth about himself. He 
continues his masquerade before the world and clings 
to his idols—pleasure, power, profit—because they giv: 
him the illusion of an acceptable self. 

For those who accept His gracious invitation, the 
result is a new creature, and “wherever a new crea- 
tion has beheld its Lord, it has burst out singing. For 
the new man anointed with the oil of gladness, the 
very universe itself is reborn and all things are become 
new-made.” 

This delightful book puts a new, exciting look on 
evangelism, and a real desire within to be evangelize 

—MBS. W. L. WILSO! 
Richmond, Va. 
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om the Lord Loveth, 
by ine Huff. 
McGraw-Hill Company, Inc., 245 pp., $4.95 
nearly twenty years Jim Huff had been a suc- 
cessful businessman, civic leader, and church man in 
Rockwood, Tenn. At forty, he decided to enter the 
ministry. This is the story of the struggles, joys, re- 
wards, and tragedy that accompanied that decision. 
After three years of hard work at Louisville Semi- 
nary, Jim and Jane Huff moved to a small town in 
Kentucky to serve the Presbyterian church there. Only 
a few months later Jim became ill, and within two 
years his ministry was ended—but its impact can still 
be felt in the lives of those touched by this courageous 
man 
This account of their struggles, his calmness in the 
face of pain and death, and the response of his wife 
and friends is an inspiring and moving story. 
—MRS. ROBERT R. COLLINS 
Mexico, Mo. 


A Faith of Our Own, 
by Austin Farrer. 
The World Publishing Co., 219 pp., $3.75 

Written in a fascinatingly unique and simple style, 
A Faith of Our Own immediately captivates the reader. 
The book is devoid of pious platitudes about faith and 
is filled with guidance and inspiration for making one’s 
faith in Christ a personally vital matter. This is a book 
for meditation on many facets of the Christian faith 
rather than a textbook or theological analysis. Dr. 
Farrer skillfully sketches religious problems that all 
thoughtful people have felt at some time. Both the 
laity and the clergy will find this short, easily-read 
book one for spiritual enrichment. 

Dr. Farrer says, “Man’s destiny consists of two parts: 
first we live and then we die” (p. 15). “What Christ 
teaches us in all his recorded ministry is not living but 
dying, not how to be ourselves, but how to surrender 
ourselves to God and, for God’s sake, to mankind” 
(p. 17). The thirty chapters deal with man’s living 
and dying, and with his relation to God and to man- 
kind 

—MRS. LESLIE BULLOCK 
Red Springs, N. C. 


John Calvin and the Calvinistic Tradition, 
by Albert-Marie Schmidt. 
Horper and Brothers, 192 pp., $1.50 
he church school library should have several copies 
of this inexpensive, masterly introduction to John 
Calvin. Calvin study is widespread and prolific at the 
present day; mostly it is confined to the upper intel- 
‘ual stratum, however. Here is a volume at once 
iple enough to afford a good introduction to the 
ological amateur (translated so well, incidently, 
t one is never conscious of its French origin) and 
iprehensive enough to satisfy the teacher of Re- 
med doctrine. 
Che author’s task is “to gather together the various 
‘ings (Calvin) told us about himself and his actions, 
id from these to endeavour to bring out the basic 
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features of a portrait of the man’s mind.” The author 
sees it as his further task to reveal the unchanging 
relevance of the tasks which Calvin undertook, and 
the still pressing urgency of the religious problems 
he tried to solve. 

This little book is not content to analyze the life 
and teachings of the Reformer; it includes almost 80 
pages of his actual writings which bring us to the 
heart of Calvin’s message and meaning. 

All in all, it is a model work for any who would like 
to come closer to a giant. 

—REV. J. A. ROSS MACKENZIE 

Richmond, Va. 


Growing up in Christ, 
by Frances Wilkinson. 
SCM and Seabury Press, 128 pp., $1.50 

Here is a book Christian parents will not want to 
miss. In the words of the author in her introduction, 
“This is not a book about problems but about priv- 
ileges, (and) there could be no greater than that of 
being entrusted with the up-bringing of children of 
God.” 

The author is the wife of a vicar in an industrial 
parish in Yorkshire. She and her husband before their 
marriage had been teachers abroad, he in Jerusalem, 
she in Hong Kong; then they had joint service in 
Foochow, China, before her husband prepared for 
ordination. They have four children now between the 
ages of eleven and twenty-one. 

Though Mrs. Wilkinson is Anglican and British, she 
writes with an ecumenical outlook about basic human 
situations. She opens the door of her home and shares 
with the reader her practical wisdom, her high ideal- 
ism, deep faith, and good humor as touching both the 
marriage relationship and the vocation of parenthood. 

In delightful chapters one finds helpful discussion 
of such things as Bible reading and study at home, 
family prayers, relationships with school, discipline 
and obedience, ethical standards, family stewardship, 
developing responsibility, and deeper meanings of 
worship as a family in the church. 

The first ten chapters are worth the price of the 
book and are frankly better than the last nine. Every 
family’s perplexities and difficulties are indicated, but 
with Christian faith and fortitude there are rich re- 
sources for Christian family living. 

—MRS. H. KERR TAYLOR 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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Marion Palmer: 


art patron extraordinary 


By GORDON P. MANNING 


Teaching Sunday school to a 
bunch of “wild Indians” in Chi- 
cago’s slum district before she was 
16, holding a weekly class for young 
Italians in the Graham Taylor Mis- 
sion House while still in high school 
—this is the way it started with 
Marion Palmer, now director of 
Craft Village, St. Petersburg, Fla., 
and a member of First Presbyterian 
Church. Today, more than 40 years 
later, she is still following the same 
pattern of “doing something for 
others.” 

Her personality, no less than her 
life, has been characterized by ac- 
tion. Married to Dr. Harrison Palm- 
er, she moved 27 times during a 
nine-year period. 

1953 found her in St. Petersburg 
working, just to keep busy, as an 
associate realtor. One January day 
she went to appraise an old cor- 
rugated metal building which its 
owner wanted to sell. Something 
within Marion Palmer told her to 
buy that building. She convinced 
her partners to go in with her, to 
raise the money needed. And then 
the concept of .Craft Village began 
to take shape in her mind. 

She would construct a group of 


Marion Palmer with cardboard cutout 
of Craft Village’s trade mark. 
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studios or workshops, she decided, 
where the many talented and crea- 
tive people of the area could not 
only work at their crafts but where, 
more important, they would also 
have a chance to sell their products. 
It would be a unique type of com- 
munity center, a place with space 
for entertainment, group meetings, 
food service, recreation, and the 
like. There must be room also for 
her craftsmen to give lessons and 
instruction to others, and space for 
visitors to watch craftsmen in ac- 
tion. 

From the old venetian blind fac- 
tory Marion Palmer created one of 
the most attractive buildings in the 
city, looking on the outside like the 
workshop of the Seven Dwarfs. 
From an attendance of a few hun- 
dred the first year to a total of over 
50,000 visitors last season, Marion 
Palmer has watched her dream 
grow. 

What thrills her as much as any- 
thing is having one of her artists get 
“too big for his 11’ x 14’ studio,” so 
that he has to move on to bigger 
quarters. There is always a studio 
party, sad farewells are said, and 
the Village family all unite to wish 
the “little bird leaving its mother’s 
nest” good luck and continued pros- 
perity. 

Numbered among Mrs. Palmer’s 
craftsmen are some who, for rea- 
sons of health or incapacity, would 
never have been able to fabricate 
or market their products without 
her village and its services. The 
gratefulness of her “family,” many 
of whom have been lifted out of a 
dark, lonely existence, is wondrous 
to behold. 

“I've been fortunate in having a 
heritage of go-to-meeting parents 
and grandparents,” she says. “They 
carried a working religion into their 
daily lives, and I’ve tried to do the 
same.” + 





Letter 3 


Continued from page 7 


SURVEY stations in German 

My family and I thank you for 
sending our “Every Family Plan” ..:)- 
scription promptly to us here in ‘‘er- 
many, where my husband is stati:.ed 
with the Air Force, for we greatly 
miss our home church in Shalimar. fa. 

It was with many misgivings that 
we left home, fearing the Germans 
might hate or resent us. At first we 
had no official government housing, 
but our experience of “living on the 
economy” gave us a wonderful op- 
portunity to know our German neigh- 
bors. Soon we were invited to church 
with them. 

Germany doesn’t have denomina- 
tions like we do . . . often a small 
town is completely Catholic or com- 
pletely Protestant. Even when we 
could not understand all the sermon, 
we enjoyed their Protestant services. 
They sing more than we do—all eleven 
verses of “A Mighty Fortress Is Our 
God”! 

Now our German friends go with 
us occasionally to the Rhein-Main Air 
Base Military Chapel. They are sur- 
prised at the informality of our serv- 
ices, where children are also welcome. 

All Protestant denominations work 
together on the base. Our six circles 
of Protestant women meet frequently 
with groups of German women, and 
we sometimes have a German pastor 
speak to us. We are all full of ques- 
tions and eager to learn about each 
others’ religious beliefs and_proce- 
dures. 

We often remind ourselves that as 
Americans in a foreign land we are 
closely watched, and. that our be- 
havior is considered .typical of all 
Americans. We must be very careful 
that our actions and words are all in 
keeping with a Christian’s behavior if 
we wish to convince the Germans that 
America is a Christian nation. 

—MRS. LEO P. CLARK 
Frankfort, Germany 


Just a line to tell you how much I 
enjoyed your article, “The Mission 
We've Almost Forgotten,” in the May 
SURVEY. 

We have been in the military for 
18 years, and when overseas as we a! 
now it means so much to receive wor‘ 
from our home church (First Chure! 
Ft. Smith, Arkansas). We receive the'* 
weekly newsletter and look forwar« 
to it. The churches are all very bus: 
back home, but if they could take 
time to keep in touch with all the: 
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militery men and families, it would 


certainly help. 

\\c have a large Base here and yet 
our chapel attendance is low—espe- 
cially for the young airmen. The fam- 
ilies participate pretty well, but we 
are trying to find some way to bring 


the young, single men into the chapel. 

We would ask the prayers of every- 

one that these young men will seek 

Christian fellowship while serving in 
the military. 

—MRS. FRED PETERMAN 

Stationed in Germany 


It’s our goal, anyway 
It is difficult for me to recall an 
issue of Survey which so completely 
satisfied my personal interests as does 
the July issue. I read it from cover to 
cover, beginning with the mental atti- 
tude usually that there will always be 
some articles of less interest than 
others (a perfectly natural assumption 
on my part, realizing that publications 
are intended for all levels of interest) . 
But the July issue offered a great deal 
to think about from beginning to end. 
—MRS. J. P. GUNTER 
Bon Air, Va. 


Not necessarily Deist? 

Re the article, “They Signed for 
Us,” by Katherine Bevis in the July 
Survey, I would like to point out 
that: 

1. Gladstone spoke of the United 
States Constitution as “the most won- 
derful work ever struck off at a given 
time by the brain and purpose of 
man. 

2. The God referred to in the Dec- 
laration of Independence is the God 
of the deists and not necessarily the 
God of the Christians. 

3. There is nothing distinctively 
Christian about the Declaration of 
Independence. 

Thank you for a consistently inter- 
esting publication. 

—L. E. NOBLE Jr. 
Danville, Ky. 
Christian action in print 

In the last issue of the PresByTE- 
RIAN SuRvEY you had an advertise- 
ment for the packets on “Christian 
Action in the Life of the Church.” 
You stated that one packet would be 

it free. I would like for you to send 
me a packet. 

vet me say also that I not only 

oy reading the PRESBYTERIAN SUR- 

. but I get a great many good ideas 

n it for our work here in the First 

ptist Church. 

—REV. JOHN L. SLAUGHTER 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


"hese packets are still available 
m the Division of Christian Action, 
t 1176, Richmond 9, Va.—ep. 


tinued on page 62 
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The following reviews are made available by the Protestant Motion 
Picture Council and are suggested for family viewing unless otherwise indi- 
cated. These reviews do not represent official endorsement by the Presby- 
terian Church US or its official magazine.—Tue Eprrors 


THE PARENT TRAP (Walt Disney Production. Buena Vista 


Release) 


Two teenage girls living at opposite ends of the United States 
meet at a summer camp. Even though they come from dissimilar 
backgrounds, they discover through mutual confidences that they 
are the twin daughters of divorced parents and separated since 
their early childhood. The girls concoct a fantastic scheme to 
bring their parents together and reunite the family. Exchanging 
places in the two households, they proceed to execute their plot. 
This leads to some rather incredible adventures, some farcically 
contrived. The amazing performance of Hayley Mills, playing 
a double part, and the handsome looks of Maureen O’Hara, as 
their mother, are notable. The lady camp counsellors and a 
Protestant minister are the objects of caricature. 


SNOW WHITE AND THE THREE STOOGES 
(Twentieth Century-Fox) 

Grimm’s fairy tale is revised to accommodate the Three Stooges 
instead of the Seven Dwarfs. Snow White, shown as an expert 
skater, gives some fine exhibitions of her art while going through 
the misadventures of the traditional heroine. The Prince Charm- 
ing is talented; the Queen is wicked and beautiful; the Three 
Stooges provide humor, and the large cast of varied characters 
required by the tale contribute to its telling. 


MASTER OF THE WORLD (American International) 


Based on two of Jules Verne’s less known stories, this melo- 
drama gives an elaborate realization of the author's visionary 
ideas. Sufficiently fanciful to be occasionally ludicrous, the plot 
features a zealous fanatic who thinks world peace can be 
achieved by wholesale destruction of the means and weapons 
of war. Since this is supposed to happen in 1848, the back- 
grounds, properties, and persons involved are true to the times, 
yet the intricate devices, weapons, and their operation seem 
strangely modern. A munitions manufacturer balloon enthusiast, 
his daughter, and two men are on a balloon observation trip 
over a Pennsylvania mountain; the balloon is shot down, and 
its occupants find themselves prisoners aboard the Albatross, 
an air ship of enormous proportions, commanded by Robur, the 
mad captain with the obsession of using violence to destroy war. 
Danger and conflict prevail. In Magnacolor, with many photo- 
graphic tricks, this elaborate production outdoes even Jules Verne. 


THE BIG SHOW (Twentieth Century-Fox) 


Entertainment in this circus drama is in the performing animal 
acts, the flying trapeze artists, and other attractions. These seem 
to be incidental to a plodding story concerning a despotic father 
who owns the circus, his four quarreling sons, their personal 
grievances, romances, and conflicts which end mostly in tragedy. 
Some of the implications and the language used lessen its ac- 
ceptability for children. (Adults and young people.) 
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A SUMMARY OF RECENT EVENTS IN PRESBYTERIANISM AND OTHER PARTS OF CHRIST'S WORLD 


Moderator calls for thank offering 


The moderator of the General As- 
sembly has called upon the 902,000 
members of the Presbyterian Church 
US for a Centennial thank offering 
that “will worthily express our grati- 
tude to God for His goodness and 
grace in dealing with our church 
throughout the past century.” 

Dr. Wallace M. Alston, president of 
Agnes Scott College in Decatur, Ga., 
made the statement in connection with 
the Centennial Sunday celebration 
planned for October 15. 

“IT devoutly hope and pray that the 
Centennial offering will worthily ex- 
press our gratitude to God .. .,” Dr. 
Alston said. “Presbyterians in meetings 
of church courts and in churches large 
and small are urged to join in making 
the Centennial offering a generous 
outpouring of our love to God and our 
concern for our brethren, “an expres- 
sion of our thanksgiving and dedica- 
tion.’ ” 





‘ : 
NCC lists first ten 
in stewardship 
(ep) The 1961-1962 annual 
booklet, Stewardship Facts, pub- 
lished by the National Council 
of Churches, lists the first ten 
denominations of those with a 
membership of 100,000 or more, 
according to their per capita 
contributions to church causes: 
Church of the 
Nazarene ~_............ $135.51 
Church of God 
(Anderson, Ind.) _.. 104.51 
Reformed Church 


in America __......... 103.23 
Presbyterian US ____ 99.42 
Lutheran, Missouri 

ES Ee 93.89 
Presbyterian 

J 82.30 
Evangelical and 

Reformed ____. 80.92 
Lutheran, 

Augustana _...___.. 76.97 
Lutheran, 

American _..._. 73.52 
Congregational 

Christian Ti.1¢ 


The Seventh Day Adventists, 
rated number one in the 1960- 
1961 booklet, is not listed in 
the current booklet. 


































Ministers of 3,995 churches in 18 
states are expected to preach sermons 
“pointing the church forward” and 
calling Presbyterians to a new dimen- 
sion of dedication to Christ and to 
sacrificial living in loyal service to 
Him. 

Half the offering will be used in 
helping sister churches of the Re- 
formed faith, many of which have suf- 
fered war and privation and exploita- 
tion, and half will finance a continuing 
large-scale program of evangelism in 
this country. 

With a membership approaching 
the million mark, the Presbyterian 
Church US is one of the three large 
members of the Reformed family. 
There are more than 85 constituent 
communions of the Reformed faith in 
50 countries, with a combined mem- 
bership exceeding 46 million. 

“The Mission to the Nation has 
caught the imagination of thousands 
of people,” the moderator said, “and 
it is expected that this will be a con- 
tinuing imaginative and far-reaching 
program of evangelism.” 

Treasurer for the special Centennial 
offering is Dr. John R. Cunningham, 
Wachovia Building, Charlotte, N. C. 
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When a congregation pulls. together, things hap- 
pen. What a happy symbol for Christian work 
everywhere! Here members of St. Ansgars 
Lutheran Church in Toronto break ground for a 
new $160,000 building, supplying parish-power 
for Rev. C. A. Paulsen, who guides the plow. 


Pilot seminar held in Richmond 

One hundred Virginia Presbyterian 
ministers and church lay leaders par- 
ticipated in a pilot seminar, July 17- 
19, to become acquainted with the 
new Covenant Life Curriculum. Held 
on the campuses of Union Seminary 
and the Presbyterian School of Chris- 
tian Education under the direction of 
the Board of Christian Education, the 
seminar sought the most beneficial 
means for introducing the new church 
school curriculum to the 4,000 con- 
gregations of the Presbyterian Church 
US. On the basis of what was learned, 
from this meeting 70 other seminars 
will be conducted next year in six- 
teen states. 

Participants in the Richmond group 
provided a sample cross-section of 
Virginia ministers and _ professional 
church leaders, representing both 
small and large churches located in 
both rural and urban areas. 

Leaders of the pilot seminar were 
Dr. Charles E. S. Kraemer, executive 
director of the Covenant Life Cur- 
riculum, Dr. Rachel Henderlite, di- 
rector of curriculum development, and 
Miss Louanna Roach, special field rep- 
resentative of the Board of Christian 
Education. Other leaders were drawn 
widely from across the General As- 
sembly. 
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Seven-year WCC 
history published * 
The history of the Worl 


Council of Churches during the past 
seven. years, entitled Evanston to New 
Delhi, has been published in Geneva, 
Switzerland. The book records the de- 
velopment and programs of the or- 
ganization since its second Assembly 


held in Evanston, Ill., in 1954 and its 
Third Assembly scheduled November 
18-December 6, in New Delhi, India. 


Stewardship ‘summit’ set 

Leaders of the General Council, 
synods and Assembly agencies will 
hold a “summit meeting” on steward- 
ship Sept. 18-21 at Montreat. 

Purpose of the conference, approved 
by the 101st General Assembly in 
Dallas, is “to restudy and restate the 
principles and procedures which 
should guide the church in its total 
benevolence giving.” 

Special attention will be given to 
such matters as: 

1. The benevolence program of the 
church according to Presbyterian 
Church polity. 

2. The proper relationship between 
Assembly-administered budgets and 
synod- and _ presbytery-administered 
budgets. 

3. The proper relationship between 
the church’s benevolence program and 
congregational programs as expressed 
through current expenses and building 
funds. 

4. The proper relationship between 
the church’s regular benevolence pro- 
gram and campaigns for capital gifts 
as conducted on all judiciary levels. 

5. The proper relationship between 
giving to the total benevolence pro- 
gram and particular favorite causes. 

6. The proper method of arriving 
at budgets and of apportioning askings 
by the Assembly, synods and presby- 
teries so that the church may be chal- 
lenged to give in the light of reason- 
able expectations of the church’s abil- 
ity to give. 

Synods will be represented at the 


consultative conference by their execu- 
tive secretaries, in addition to min- 
isters and laymen. 


ich Assembly agency will send its 
executive and one additional rep- 
tative. Participating agencies are 
Boards of Annuities and Relief, 
‘tian Education, Church Exten- 
World Missions and the Gen- 
Fund agencies, excluding the 
rican Bible Society. 

‘he conference is under the svon- 
‘nip of the budget and stewardship 
committee of the General Council. 
committee on reserves, headed 
Nat C. Reiney of Nashville, will 

in charge of the program. 
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Dr. David Cairns, professor of theology at the University of Aberdeen, Scotland, was one of 
the speakers for the Bible Hour in Montreat this summer. With Dr. Spence (left), director 
of the Historical Foundation, and Dr. Ivan Stafford (center), vice president of Montreat, 
he views a 350-year-old King James Version Bible. Dr. Cairns, a guest professor at Columbia 
Seminary since March, has now returned to Scotland. At Montreat during the month of 
July a total of seven conferences were held. Climaxing the month’s meetings was the com- 
missioning of new missionaries (see pp. 56, 57). 


A united church is born 

(nNs) One of America’s newest 
denominations is the two-million-mem- 
ber United Church of Christ. At Phila- 
delphia in July its constitution was 
declared in force, marking consumma- 
tion of the union of the Congregational 
Christian Churches’ General Council 
and the Evangelical and Reformed 
Church. Dr. Ben M. Herbster of Nor- 
wood, Ohio, was elected as first presi- 
dent, a full-time, four-year position. 

American Protestants have viewed 
the merger with special interest be- 
cause of the blending of two forms 
of church government. The constitu- 
tion of the new denomination accom- 
plishes this by making local churches 
autonomous in the management of 
their own affairs and the basic unit 
of the denomination’s life and organi- 
zation. Local churches will, however, 
be organized in associations and con- 
ferences. A General Synod will cor- 
relate nationally the United Church’s 
work in home and foreign missions, 
social action, higher education, stew- 
ardship, public relations, and other 
matters. 

One of the most significant actions 
of the new synod was approval of a 
report offered by the council for Chris- 
tian social action. It called on the 
United Nations to seek a “universal 
membership” and become the “chief 
instrument of executing international 
policies.” It also endorsed the recogni- 
tion of communist China by the United 
States. 


Open the empty lands 

(wec) “Churchmen should look 
into the immigration laws of the 
‘empty’ or under-populated countries, 
and see what they can do to persuade 
governments to let the hungry people 
of Asia enter them,” Dr. F. S. Chan- 
drasekhar, director of the Indian In- 
stitute for Population Studies, told an 
international conference of migration 
called by the World Council of 
Churches recently. It is unfortunate, 
he said, that the relatively empty lands 
such as Australia, Brazil, Canada, and 
parts of Africa were willing to receive 
emigrants from Europe, where there 
was no great pressure of population, 
but did not welcome Asians, desper- 
ately in need of emigration outlets. 


Women drive for student center 

(pn) North Carolina Presbyterian 
women will conduct a campaign for 
$50,000 to erect a student center at 
Woman’s College of the University of 
North Carolina. The drive will be con- 
ducted from October, 1961, through 
September, 1963, as a part of their 
Christian Campus Life program. The 
center will be constructed adjacent to 
the campus in Greensboro. 

Meeting in conjunction with the 
synod, the women named Mrs. E. 
Johnston Irvin of Concord president, 
to succeed Mrs. H. Lacy Goodwin of 
Fayetteville, who became second vice- 
president. 
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Clergy social security irrevocable 

(nns) The US Internal Revenue 
Service announced in Washington that 
effective immediately ministers of reli- 
gion, members of religious orders, and 
Christian Science practitioners will no 
longer be permitted to withdraw a 
waiver certificate, once it is filed, de- 
claring exemption to participation in 
the Social Security system and pay- 
ment of the tax. Clergymen are exempt 
from Social Security taxes and _ in- 
eligible for its benefits unless they 
voluntarily elect coverage by filing 
the waiver on Form 2031. 


Is campus neglected? 

(RNS) Protestant colleges, seminar- 
ies, and campus religious movements 
are “weak in quality—weaker than 
Protestants have known or been will- 
ing to admit,” Christian educators were 
told at Williams Bay, Wis. Gathered 
for a seven-day conference were 80 
educators, campus ministers, and de- 
nominational executives from church- 
related colleges and universities. The 
conference was sponsored by the 
Commission on Higher Education of 
the National Council of Churches. 
Speakers included Dr. Merrimon Cun- 
inggim, executive director-elect of the 
Danforth Foundation, and Dr. Hubert 
C. Noble, director of the NCC Com- 
mission. During the meeting the Coun- 
cil of Protestant Colleges and Univer- 
sities, a unit of the commission, pre- 
sented an initial study paper on 
church-state relations, dealing with 
their effect on federal aid to higher 
education. 
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Suggestions requested 

The Committee on the Prep- 
aration of a Brief Statement of 
Belief requests that all sugges- 
tions for the consideration of 
the committee be placed in their 
hands by November 15 of this 
year. The committee will meet 
the two days following Thanks- 
giving so that seminary and col- 
lege committee members can at- 
tend. The completed and revised 
statement must be in the hands 
of the stated clerk of General 
Assembly in early February. 
Please send your suggestions to 
Dr. Charles L. King, 5300 South 





Main Street, Houston 4, Texas. 
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Clergy help solicited 

(nus) Atlanta clergymen have been 
asked to take their vacations before 
the latter part of August so that their 
“moral leadership will be on the scene” 
when public schools in the city are 
integrated in September. The Organi- 
zations Assisting Schools in September 
(OASIS) urged the ministers to re- 
serve the last Sunday in August for 
“A Day of Prayer for Law and Order” 
and to preach a sermon on the subject 
on that day. They were also asked to 
provide discussion periods for young 
people and adults to help them under- 
stand “the situation we face this fall.” 


Cattlemen gather under a “prayer tree” near Prescott, Ariz., during a Ranchman’s Camp 


Meeting sponsored by the United Presbyterian Church USA. 


“Cowpoke preacher” Dr. 


Louis H. Evans, whose parish is the whole United States, has been teaching and preaching 
three times a day to ranchers and their wives. At right, Dr. Evans uses a shovel to turn 
a huge flapjack at Encampment, Wyo. Putting his brgnd on flapjacks is just one of many 
talents Dr. Evans has shown to make him the most popular preacher at the cowboy meetings. 


Kibbitzers watch with a “lean and hungry look.” 


Driver of the year selected 
(xNs) A Baptist deacon and Sund 
school teacher from Big Spring, Tex». 
has been named as “Driver of 
Year” by the American Trucking A 
sociation. A man who preaches wh 
he practices—safety on the highway 
Melvin O. (Jack) Griffith was cited 
for his exceptional safe driving rec 


ord. 


Seminary choir record available 

The Columbia Theological Semi- 
nary choir has released a long-playing 
record of sacred music heard by many 
on its tours throughout the Southeast. 
Included on the disc are: 


My Chosen King Is Christ the Lord— 
Bach; To Thee We Sing—arr., Tkach; 
Praise Ye, Praise Ye the Lord—Blanton; 
Sanctus—Gounod; Let Thy Holy Presence 
—Tschesnokoff, arr., Ehret; Mary Had a 
Baby—arr., Dawson; Zion Hears the 
Watchman  Singing—Buxtehude; Dear 
Lord and Father of Mankind—Maker; 
King Jesus is A-listening—arr., Dawson; 
Thanks Be to Thee, from Israel in Egypt, 
—Handel; Hallelujah, Amen, from Judas 
Maccabaeus,—Handel; O Lord, Increase 
My Faith—Gibbons; With a Voice of 
Singing—Shaw. 


The recording, produced by the 
Protestant Radio and Television Cen- 
ter, may be ordered from the semi- 
nary at Decatur, Ga. ($3.98 postpaid). 

Rev. Hubert Vance Taylor, director 
of the choir, is director of the depart- 
ment of speech and church music at 
Columbia Seminary. 
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Stocks anv Bonvs 
e —_ BANK SAVINGS ~~_ 


ABS ANNUITY —— 


' Safe assured income- 
‘ largely tax exempt. 


Christian purpose 








“| want him to be 
a real man 


. ‘i 
—and he is. How to be money-wise 


and Christian too- 


Buy an annuity with aiheart: 


You are wise to invest your money in an 
annuity —a safe, worry-free form of in- 
vestment. You are truly Christian to buy 
an annuity with a heart—an American 
Bible Society Annuity Agreement. 

Dr. Alston and In this way you obtain a secure, regu- 





By BILL LAMKIN 





Wallace Jr. lar, unchanging income that begins 

immediately—provides com- | 
Foxttoe VOUS YOUF ccccdcdedeeoce 
life—and then goes : deen : 
The minister's pride could not be hidden as he preached the ordination oe ements ° Gihenymemts 
sermon for a young ministerial candidate on Father’s Day at Decatur thn wa . Plea . 
(Ga.) Presbyterian Church. Send Coupon Today! ‘sesseecseece ; 





After 30 years in the ministry, Dr. Wallace M. Alston saw a cherished 
hope and dream reach fruition as Wallace Jr. knelt for the “laying on 
of ‘the hands” by members of the presbytery commission, and arose an 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 


450 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Please send me, without obligation, your 














ordained minister of the Presbyterian Church in the United States. booklet PS-91 entitled “A Gift That Lives.” 

The father’s pride was reflected in his sermon topic, “Unashamed.” D mr. 

Dr. Alston, moderator of the Presbyterian Church US-and President Se eae cae ence 
of Agnes Scott College, told the congregation that the Apostle Paul per ods) nD ee 
was ashamed of many things in that first century. - ' 

“ sh Le 

But he was not ashamed of the gospel of Christ; for it is the power 





of God unto salvation to every one that believeth; to the Jew first, and 
nam ‘ READ SURVEY 

He described Paul as a realist. 

By interpretation, Dr. Alston said, there were many things of which 
Paul was ashamed—“disgusted, fed up, disillusioned.” 

He felt that Paul was ashamed of some of the things going on within 
the early church—“the pettiness, divisiveness, selfishness, sensuality, 
apathy.” 

“And Paul was ashamed of himself. . . . But he had a burning en- 
thusiasm for the gospel in spite of the fact that people made fun of 
him, ridiculed him, and threatened his life.” 

In closing, the moderator directed his remarks at his son. 

“God give you joy and the sense of excitement of trying to under- 
stand the Christian gospel and proclaim it with love for people. And 
above all, may you have an undying love for Christ.” 

Previously Dr. Alston had said, “I would rather have a son a Chris- 
tian minister than anything that could happen to me... . 

“I want him to be a real minister and not undertake the task except 
to serve Christ. The ministry requires the finest manhood we have. 

“I want him to be a real man—and he is—and not just a shell of a man.” 

The younger Alston is a graduate of Emory University and Union 
Theological Seminary in Richmond. He served a two-year hitch as an 
officer in the Navy before deciding upon the ministry. 

He and his wife departed July 7 for Switzerland where he will study 
on a fellowship at the University of Zurich. 

Wallace is the only son of the Alstons. They have a daughter, Mary. + 








Gracious 
Retirement Living 


Peace Memorial Homes, Inc., spon- 
sored by Peace Memorial Church 
offers gracious living for your re- 
tirement years. Overlooking Clear- 
water Bay, you are within easy | 
reach of downtown Clearwater, 
with banks, library, and churches. 
Founders’ fees range from $4,000 
up for rooms with connecting bath 
to $5,000 for rooms with private Hi) 4 
bath. Full-time nurses. Infirmary. 
Monthly fee very reasonable. Can 
accommodate about thirty guests. 
Wonderful home atmosphere. 


PEACE MEMORIAL HOMES, 





INC, 
Clearwater, Florida 





Peace Memorial Homes, Inc. 
Clearwater, Florida 






I would appreciate your sending me 
a brochure with full details of Peace 
Memorial Homes. 
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Boys on probation in Kenton County, Ky., 
pause with their probation officer for prayer 
after a voluntary work project. Rev. John 
Astles, a Presbyterian pastor, cooperates in 
the project. 


Crash education begun 

In the troubled Congo, a crash edu- 
cation program is underway under the 
direction of 42 cooperating Protestant 
churches and missions, including the 
Presbyterian Church US. 

In the spring of 1960 plans were 
begun for the Congo Polytechnic In- 
stitute, which will offer training in 
public health and medicine, pre-uni- 
versity tutoring, secretarial and busi- 
ness training, agriculture, home eco- 
nomics, mechanics and engineering, 
normal school training, and scientific 
high school training. 

A limited program, mostly pre-uni- 
versity tutoring, is already underway. 
The institute has received recognition 
from central and regional governments 
of Congo, from the United Nations, 
and the United States government. Its 
budget for the first five years of $28,- 
500,000 is being underwritten by 
churches, corporations, individuals, 
foundations and governments. Accord- 
ing to its directors, “CPI will eventu- 
ally conduct classes at 22 sites through- 
out the Congo.” 

The institute’s aim, according to its 
directors, is to take students of the 
Congo where they are in their educa- 
tional experience and move them along 
toward advanced levels of training, in 
order to provide the skills essential 
to a stable society. Students will be 
admitted without reference to their 
religious affiliation. Faculty members 
have been drawn from available teach- 
ers presently in Congo. A permanent 
staff is being recruited from Africa, 
Asia, Europe, and America. More than 
130 are needed. 

Term of service for the teachers 
will be two to three years. The annual 
salary will be $5,400, plus housing, 
travel, medical care, educational grants 
for teachers’ children, and one month’s 
annual vacation leave. In addition, a 
terminal pay check of three months’ 
salary will be granted after the in- 
structor’s return to his or her home 
country. For information, write Rev. 
R. G. Metzger, personnel secretary, 
Room 41, 297 Park Avenue South, 
New York 10, New York. 
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Union 
Theological 
Seminary 
Richmond, Va. 





Presbyterian School of Christian Education 
Presbyterian Church, U. S. 


Prepares Men and Women for Church Vocations 


1205 —- Avenue 
Richmond 27, Virginia 


RACHAEL WYLIE 
Dean of Students 








For timely understanding of today’s 
world— 
For sound preparation for tomorrow’s 
world— 


SOUTHWESTERN AT MEMPHIS 
Memphis 12, Tennessee 
Liberal arts and sciences for 
men and women 








TRINITY UNIVERSITY—1869 
San Antonio, Texas 


A liberal arts and sciences coeducational uni- 

NE versity offering quality instruction in 24 aca- 

|} demic areas, graduate and undergraduate. 

i Al { Completely accredited. Sponsored by United 

h Presbyterians. Faculty of over 100 competent 

‘| Christian scholars. An exciting new 107-acre 

wi ' campus in the Alamo City. CEEB scores re- 
| quired. 








. Bite Write Director of Admissions 





MONTREAT-ANDERSON 


Coeducational Junior College 


Fully accredited. An Affiliated Presbyterian 
College. Liberal Arts — Business Education — 
Music — Terminal Courses — Business and 
Church Secretary. Total Cost $855 — Liberal 
Scholarships. 
Calvin Grier Davis, President, Box S, 
Montreat, N.C. 


PEACE COLLEGE 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


At Peace College education for the first and 
second years of college and the last two years 
of high school is pursued in an atmosphere 
which is friendly, informal, traditional, and 
Christian . . . in classes that are fairly small 
and with instruction in the hands of trained 
and experienced faculty members. 


For catalog or information, write WILLIAM 
C. PRESSLY, President, PEACE COLLEGE, RALEIGH, 
N.C. 











Higher Education 
in a 
Christian Environment 
Marshall Woodson, President 
Banner Elk, N. C. 








A Challenge 
To Greatness 





@ Nationally recognized liberal 
arts program relates Christian 
truth to all learning 

@ Faculty (85% with doctorates) 
stresses independent study, draw- 
ing out students’ best efforts 

@ 20 major fields, language and 
reading labs, ample scholar- 
ships, waterfront campus 


Florida 


Presbyterian 
College 


St. Petersburg 
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Your next step— 






































PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY'S 


DIRE: CTORY 
fOLLEGES 


Consider the advantages of 


this Presbyterian institution. 





ARKANSAS COLLEGE ) 


Batesville, Arkansas 











ST. ANDREWS 
Presbyterian College 


Laurinburg, N. C. 


Opens in September 





KING COLLEGE 


Presbyterian ¢ Coeducational « Founded 1867 Fully Accredited 
Sound — — ee io a Chris- AN Ad P 

tian influences ully accredite our-year ew Telabalias . 

liberal arts, sciences, business, education. Four-Year, Liberal Arts 
FOUR TYPES OF SCHOLARSHIPS: Com- Christi High F ' 
petitive, Academic, Grant in Aid, Remunera- n ristian Higher Education Coed ti | | 
tive Work. 145-acre campus. Athletics. oeducationa 

Dormitories. Summer session. Board, room, tui- 
tion $1,247 men, $1,297 women. Catalogue, bkit. 
R.T.L. Liston, President, Box S, Bristol, Tenn. 

















Developing the full Gigpachty MARYVILLE COLLEGE 
ounde 
of Mind, Body, and Soul A four-year, fully accredited college of liberal arts and science related 


to the United Presbyterian Church. Coeducational. Moderate cost, nationally 
we ae | See 


President Ralph W. Lloyd Maryville, Tennessee 





Marshell W. Brown, President, Clinton, S. C. 


DAVIS AND ELKINS COLLEGE 
A Four-Year Liberal Arts College S T | L L M A N C O L L 3 G E 
Fully Accredited Excellent Faculty 
New Library Building Modern Language Laboratory Tuscaloosa, Ala. Established 1876 


Modern Residence Halls 
A FOUR-YEAR LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 








For Information Write: 


DIRECTOR 
OR OF ADMISSIONS Devoted to Development of 





a Elkins, West Virginia > High Moral Character Well Disciplined Minds 
va Dedicated Christian Citizens 
HAM PDEN-SYDNEY COLLEGE A General Fund Agency of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S. 
Established 1776 Write: Samuel Burney Hay, President P. O. Drawer 483 





Educating Christian leaders for the nation, 
state and community 


THOMAS E. GILMER, President 
Hampden-Sydney, Virginia 


AGNES SCOTT COLLEGE Chamberlain-Hunt Arademy Wel 


Decatur, Georgio FOUNDED 1879 





Buy supplies and books from Survey advertisers. 



































wallace Successor to OAKLAND COLLEGE, Founded 1830 
Pg eat A College Preparatory School for Boys ] 
bod oi — | | 

y u an ex- 
celles ohysical plant, OFFERING AN ENRICHED CURRICULUM WITH MILITARY TRAINING 
dov, weg ao OWNED AND CONTROLLED BY THE SYNOD OF MISSISSIPPI, | 
make» bolitan Atlanta PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, U.S. Hh} | 
ran} : ib oar aa top- -- 
leg women, 4 For Information Write: 
Af with th ™ 

bytrri.n Church OS DAVID F. GRUCHY, Ph.D., President PORT GIBSON, MISSISSIPPI 
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NEWS ROUNDUP 


Dr. Bryant M. Kirkland, pastor of 
the First Presbyterian Church in 
Tulsa, Okla., has been called to the 
pulpit of the Fifth Avenue Presbyte- 
rian Church in New York, to succeed 
Dr. John Sutherland Bonnell. * * * 
A move to reorganize the Sweden- 
borgian Church in this country and 
Canada by establishing a full-time 
permanent headquarters office was 
overwhelmingly adopted at the 138th 
annual meeting of the General Con- 
vention of the New Jerusalem in the 
USA, held in Washington. The church 
follows the teachings of Swedish phi- 
losopher Emanuel Swedenborg (1688- 
1772). * * * Dedication ceremonies 
were held in July at Banner Elk, N. C., 
for the new $2 million Charles A. 
Cannon Jr. Memorial Hospital, to 
operate as a part of the Edgar Tufts 
Memorial Association. * * * Professor 
Helmut Gollwitzer, since 1957 a mem- 
ber of West Berlin’s Free University, 
has been proposed by the university 
as successor to Professor Karl Barth, 
now 75 and retiring from the theo- 
logical faculty of Basle University, 
Switzerland. * * * Warning that the 
United States is approaching the day 
when a young Castro could plunge 
the country into a communist dictator- 
ship, Rep. Walter Judd (R-Minn.) 
called on business men, gathered in 
Miami Beach for the Full Gospel 
Business Men’s Fellowship Interna- 
tional, to rededicate their lives to 
Christ. * * * The Senate defeated by 
voice vote an amendment to the So- 
cial Security Act to exempt members 
of the Old Order Amish from partici- 
pation in the program. Sen. Joseph S. 
Clark (D-Pa.) and Sen. Barry Gold- 
water (R-Ariz.) offered the amend- 
ment. After the vote, Sen. Clark said 
he will continue to press for hearings 
on the matter by the Senate Finance 
Committee. * * * Contracts have 
been let for the construction of two 
100,000-watt transmitters which will 
beam programs from Ethiopia to most 
of Africa. The new stations, called 
“Voice of the Gospel,” will operate 
under the guidance of RAVEMCCO 
(radio, visual education and mass com- 
munication committee of the division 
of foreign missions, National Coun- 
cil of Churches of Christ USA. 
* * *& World Christian art Christ- 
mas cards, produced by the committee 
on world literacy and Christian litera- 
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ture of the National Council of 
Churches, are now available. Funds 
from their sale go into the “Lit-Lit” 
committee’s world-wide work. This 
year’s cards reflect two concerns of 
our time: peace, and the role of the 
church in contemporary life. For 
samples and additional information, 
write LIT-LIT, Room 670, 475 River- 
side Drive, New York 27, N.Y. ®* * * 
A letter written by Martin Luther in 
1518, missing for more than 300 
years, was found recently in Boston. 
It was written on Oct. 4, 1518, and 
expresses Luther’s feelings and faith 
the day before his departure to an- 
swer charges of the Augsburg tri- 
bunal which stemmed from the “95 
Theses” posted on a church door in 
Wittenberg in 1517. The letter has 
been acquired by Dr. H. Spencer 
Glidden, associate professor at the 
Tufts University School of Medicine. 
* * * A citation was presented by 
the office of the chief of Air Force 
chaplains to Leo Pitts, a Methodist 
TV technician, for his “unselfish and 
sacrificial service.” Pitts has faithfully 
produced the weekly telecast, “Chapel 
of the Air,” distributed to 30 TV out- 
lets of the Armed Forces television 
and radio network. Various Protestant 
chaplains serve as guest preachers on 
the program series. * * * Anne Mc- 
Michael of the Board of Christian 
Education of our church has helped 
to enlarge and revise the songbook for 
juniors known as Sing a Tune. Reli- 
gious education workers may secure a 
review copy on request to the pub- 
lisher, the Cooperative Recreation 
Service, Delaware, Ohio. The song- 
book is interdenominational and inter- 
national in scope. 





Extension board reports 

(pn) The Board of Church Ext 
sion, convened in Atlanta recently. 
acted on several matters, as follow 

NAMED Mr. Frank Lyon, pror 
inent business man of Little Rock. 
Ark., to be chairman of a committ: 
to study mortgage credit and invest 
ments as ordered by the 101st Gen. 
eral Assembly. The Assembly orde: 
grew out of an overture from Upper 
Missouri Presbytery which - stated 
“there is not sufficient mortgage credit 
available to the churches.” The over- 
ture suggested that the savings of the 
members of the church could be in- 
vested in a church-owned facility 
rather than in a commercial savings 
and loan institution, thereby making 
sufficient money available. The board 
called for a committee containing a 
banker, a building and loan executive, 
a lawyer, and a presbytery executive, 
with only two Board of Church Ex- 
tension members to serve on the com- 
mittee. Dr. P. D. Miller and Mr. Lyon 
were commissioned to appoint the 
other committeemen. 

HEARD a report from Rev. Al Dim- 
mock of the division of evangelism. 
(See separate news item covering the 
Dimmock report. ) 

WELCOMED as guests Dr. Wal- 
lace M. Alston, moderator of General 
Assembly, and Dr. T. Watson Street, 
executive secretary-elect of the Board 
of World Missions. According to Dr. 
P. D. Miller, executive secretary of 
the Board of Church Extension, Dr. 
Street is the first executive of an As- 
sembly agency to visit with other 
boards for the express purpose of 
learning more about their work. 

RECORDED dissatisfaction with 
the month of May as a time for church 
extension emphasis, and requested the 
General Council to move the emphasis 
back to October, a time it once oc- 
cupied on the calendar. 


New MEN OF THE CHURCH Charters 


Third Creek Church = RED 


Presbytery Church 

EVERGLADES First Church 

ATLANTA 

MECKLENBURG Cornelius Church 

ConcorD Cleveland Church C 
- (Joint organization) 

NorFOLK First Church 

TUSCALOOSA First Church 

St. JOHNS Eastminster 


‘Hom d, Florida 


Cascade Road Church Atlanta, Georgia 
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No crowth in Y% of church 


(px “In approximately one-third of 
our church we are not growing,” re- 
ported ev. Al Dimmock, secretary 
of the division of evangelism, to the 
Board of Church Extension. Quoting 
the 1960 statistics compiled by the 
churches, Mr. Dimmock revealed that 
97 of the 83 presbyteries placed more 


members on the retired roll last year 
than were received on profession of 
faith. 

“Six synods,” he said, “showed the 
same results. Twenty-three presbyter- 
ies and three synods lost in total 
membership. Four presbyteries gained 
a total of from two to twelve mem- 
bers each.” In addition the board took 
note that only 38 new churches were 
organized during 1960, considerably 
off the new-church-a-week record the 
denomination had set for the past sev- 
eral years. 

Mr. Dimmock, reporting on the 
Mission to the Nation endeavor, said 
that a survey of 3,192 churches 
showed 1,544 had organized commit- 
tees on evangelism, 915 had Missions 
of Friendship following the suggested 
Centennial program, 443 participated 
in Missions of Christian Action, and 
645 engaged in person-to-person evan- 
gelism. 

To help those engaged in person- 
to-person evangelism he reported that 
the division has just completed a train- 
ing film depicting three visits, with 
appropriate pauses where the pro- 
jector may be stopped for discussion 
of the visits by the viewers. 

“We believe that evangelism must 
bear the marks of legitimate spiritual 
pioneering as we move into the new 
American frontier characterized by 
the rise of new cities and the spread 
of strip cities,” Mr. Dimmock con- 


cluded. “This will call for every local 
congregation to be a task force with 
all the flexibility essential for the re- 


1 ptive life of the Church of Jesus 


104 former Communist soldiers who became 
Christians have graduated after training for 
full time service. Leader Jee-suh Pahk 
(rig shows pictures to “ROK” President 
Posun Yn (second from left). 
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SHARING OUR HERITAGE 


through carefully prepared 
church school materials... 
































Our Presbyterian literature, by ad- 
hering to Reformed doctrine and by 
stressing the program of our de- 
nomination, affords teachers the 
best means for sharing our Chris- 


tian heritage. 


BOARD OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, U. 8S. 
BOX 1176, RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 














IN 
WITH THESE 
STUDY 
TOOLS I 

ALETHEIA PAPERBACKS v t 
are designed to help you n €$ 
reach the bedrock of Chris- iF 
tian faith. For today’s men y 
and women, they probe Nn 1 es 
deeply into beliefs, Bible 


study, and problems of Chris- ano your Will 
















tian living. For group discus- 


sion or en ici ih will live 


» | Consider Christian Education 
: : . 9 Write: Executive Department 
aL. EET RHEE LA. . a Board of Christian Education 
_ al Box 1176, Richmond 9, Virginia 


Adventures in Parenthood $1.45 es a a) a. 


A Call to Faith $1.75 CHOIR-PULPIT 
The Sermon on the Mount and HANGINGS 
Its Meaning for Today $1.45 ALTAR BRASS WARE 
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Understanding the Books of Catalog on request | 
the Old Testament $1.95 ehh: oe PLE oo 
Understanding the Books of Box 85 New London, Ohio 
the New Testament $1.95 
We Believe $1.25 Moving soon? Don’t forget to notify 
SURVEY, sending a mailing label from 
ask g your bookseller the front cover of the magazine along 








OHN KNOX PRESS with your new address. 
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“Are you a drug salesman?’ 


missionary son. 





The case of the sleeping elder 

Many a missionary message has put a congregation to sleep, but for 
one man it worked the other way around. 

Craig Topple, an elder in the Decatur Presbyterian Church, Decatur, 
Ga., was undergoing minor surgery prior to traveling to Korea to visit 
his son, Dr. Stanley Topple, now serving as a missionary doctor at the 
R. M. Wilson Leprosy Colony near Soonchun, Korea. While “out cold” 
he began to talk about drugs and drug companies. It’s not surprising 
that as soon as the patient came to, the surgeon had a few questions. 


“No,” the patient replied. He explained he’d been trying to secure 
from other doctors in the Decatur church sample drugs to take to his 


“What drugs do you need?” inquired the surgeon. 

“Tl send you a copy of the list,” was the reply. 

A few days before leaving for Korea, Mr. Topple received a phone 
call from the surgeon. He had been to a meeting in New York, visited 
a drug company, purchased several hundred dollars worth of drugs, 
and the company had donated even more! And through a friend, an 
executive in a major airline, he made arrangements for the drugs to 
be delivered without expense to Mr. Topple’s steamer in San Francisco. 

Delighted Korea missionaries couldn’t resist asking a question of their 
own: if he was that effective under anesthesia, before visiting Korea, 
what would happen after his trip, when he was wide awake? 

—Based on a letter from Rev. Joe B. Hopper, missionary in Korea. 








Presbyterians in the news 

Dr. T. Watson Street, executive sec- 
retary-elect of the Board of World 
Missions, and Dr. J. McDowell Rich- 
ards, president of Columbia Seminary 
in Decatur, Ga., have visited the 
Congo at the invitation of the Presby- 
terian US mission. Dr. Richards was 
a fraternal delegate to a meeting of 
the Presbyterian Church of the Congo. 

Mrs. Mary G. Pate of Madill, Okla- 
homa, who authored the article “The 
Marriage—Not the Wedding—Is the 
Thing,” in the June issue of Prespy- 
TERIAN SURVEY, won honorable men- 
tion in the National Editorial Associa- 
tion better newspaper contest in the 
feature writing division. More than 
2,000 feature stories from papers with 
circulation of 2,000 up were entered 
in the contest. 

Dr. Donald G. Miller led the Bible 
study hour on The Revelation at the 
twentieth annual Princeton Institute 
of Theology at Princeton Seminary in 
July. More than 275 ministers and 
church workers attended. Dr. Ernest 
T. Campbell, pastor of the First Pres- 
byterian Church in York, Pa., led the 
study the second week on the First 
Epistle of Peter. 

Dr. and Mrs. William M. Elliott and 
their daughter, Jeanette, are presently 
touring in Europe. Dr. Elliott repre- 
sented the Presbyterian Church US as 
a fraternal delegate to the Portuguese 
General Assembly, and while in Lis- 
bon, visited the Presbyterian seminary 
and clinic, one of the projects of the 
Board of World Missions. 
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Church will admit Negroes 

(pN) “The ushers are to seat all 
who appear for worship and not to 
interfere . . . so long as their conduct 
is respectful of the worship of God.” 

This statement was read by Rev. 
Joe McClure to the 400-member Hunt- 
ersville Presbyterian Church at Char- 
lotte, N. C., after telling the congre- 
gation that he and the session favor 
admittance of Negroes to worship 
services. 

“It is time,” he said, “for the white 
citizenry of the South to take the 
initiative in gaining ‘the God-given 
human rights for Negroes.’ So far, the 
Negroes themselves are the only ones 
who have tried to do anything about 

After reading the extended state- 
ment, dealing with the implementation 
of the new policy in many areas of the 
church’s life, Mr. McClure said, “The 
policy is not binding on the individual 
conscience, as each of us must work 
out these things for himself. But it is 
intended to give some positive iden- 
tification to this church as a repre- 
sentative of the Body of Christ in this 
community, and to give concrete guid- 
ance to those who look to the church 
for instruction.” 

Two elders of the church opposed 
the new policy, but the worship serv- 
ice on the following Sunday was held 
without any outward concern over 
the previous week’s action. No Negroes 
were present. 


College News 


Trinity University was awarded ¢| 

first prize in its category for its cin: 

macolor film, “University in the Sun. 

at the 1961 honors competition of 
the American College Public Relation 
Association at Denver, Colo. More 
than 500 publications and movies 
were submitted in the honors competi. 
tion by 203 schools in 42 states. The 
film is available on request. Write: 
Trinity University News Bureau, San 
Antonio, Texas. 


Mary Baldwin College welcomed 
Joseph W. Timberlake Jr. of Char- 
lotte, N. C., as vice president on July 
1. Mr. Timberlake comes to the posi- 
tion after service as an executive of a 
North Carolina television station. The 
college has announced that Rear Ad- 
miral William Jackson Galbraith, USN 
(retired), will join the faculty in Sep- 
tember as assistant professor of mathe- 
matics. Admiral Galbraith has been 
teaching mathematics at Duke Uni- 
versity. 


St. Andrews Presbyterian College re- 
ceived a scholarship fund of $1,563.75 
from the senior class of Flora Mac- 
donald College. The 1961 class at 
Flora Macdonald was its last graduat- 
ing class before merger with St. An- 
drews. Registrations at the new col- 
lege now number 734, with 235 
freshmen. © New appointments to the 
faculty include Dr. Ralph G. Hester as 
dean of students and professor of 
education; William John Thomas Jr., 
assistant professor of English; Dr. 
William M. Alexander, assistant pro- 
fessor of philosophy and the fifth 
member of the Christianity and cul- 
ture “team”; Rufus R. Hackney Jr., to 
head the department of physical edu- 
cation; Robert M. Urie, to work with 
the Presbyterian Guidance Center; 
Miss Gloria Blanton, development as- 
sociate; Herbert H. Hanna, college 
engineer; Jemison Hoskins, assistant 
professor of art; Miss Helen W. Mims, 
associate dean of students; William 
H. Morgan, associate professor of 
mathematics; and Frank West, asso- 
ciate professor of music. @ Visitors 
from throughout the state and nation 
are being welcomed on the campus 
this summer. Laurinburg couples are 
manning information booths on the 
new campus. Visitors are given a cool 
soft drink, a friendly handshake and 
literature about the college. The 
booths are open from three to six 
o'clock each Saturday and Sunday, 
through the opening date of the 
school. 
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Davidson College will not have any 
Negro students from the Congo this 
fall. In a Religious News Service re- 
lease, Dr. D. Grier Martin, president 
of the college, said that although the 
Board of World Missions of the Pres- 
byterian Church US had _ recom- 
mended that Davidson accept “up to 
three” Negroes from Congo, the col- 
lege will be unable to comply this 
fall because the administration was 
unable to assign “qualified candi- 
dates.” Dr. Martin cited a language 
barrier as the principal obstacle; the 
Congolese speak French and but little 
English. He said it is possible that 
negotiations will be resumed at a 
future date and that qualified can- 
didates will be assigned to Davidson. 
Florida Presbyterian College calls at- 
tention to an article on fresh waters 
by Dr. George K. Reid, professor of 
biology, included in the newly-pub- 
lished Encyclopedia of the Biological 
Sciences. @ Mrs. J. M. Douglas of 
the United Presbyterian Church USA 
announced that a goal of $800,000 to 
help establish the college at St. Peters- 
turg has been met. The campaign 
victory climaxed a five-month drive 
in the denomination’s 96 Florida 
churches. Mrs. Douglas of Weirsdale, 
Fla., is moderator of the synod. 
Centre College has received a grant of 
$50,000 from the George F. Baker 
Trust of New York City to establish 
a scholarship program for superior 
educational opportunity for young 
men showing high promise of leader- 
ship in business and human. affairs. 
Five or six men will be assisted in 
1962-1964. George F. Baker Jr., at 
the time of his death, was chairman of 
the board of the First National Bank 
of New York City. 

Hampden-Sydney College announces 
the appointment of five men to the 


board of trustees. Returning after a 
previous retirement under the rotary 
election system are A. B. Carrington 


Jr., Danville; J. William Dunnington, 
Farmville; Dr. William T. Pugh, 


when you shop for things in our line. No need to 
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iburg; and William T. Reed Jr., 


Richmond. Warren W. Hobbie of 
Roanoke is the newly-elected mem- 
ber. Four members of the Hampden- 
Sycney College faculty and_ their 
Wives attended the Danforth Founda- 
tion Campus Community Workshop 
: lorado Springs, Colo. They were 


Charles B. Vail, Dr. G. Tyler 
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Mi''er Jr., Dr. Russell C. MacDonald, 
an’ Dr. M. Boyd Coyner. 
Pre<byterian College of South Caro- 
lins has 130 students enrolled in the 
‘ ‘erm of summer school, the larg- 
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Leeks... Proclaim se 


One of the largest missionary classes in a decade was commissioned at Montreat on 








August 2, climaxing a week-long world mission conference. The list included 












our second couple for Ecuador, and eight missionaries 
for Mexico where reinforcements are needed. Dr. and Mrs. Dick H. Nieus- 


ma Jr., bound for Korea, were first attracted to the mission re 


field by an article in the October 1959 PresByTERIAN SurvEY, “Wanted: A Dentist.” North 
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Rev. and Mrs. William Sheppard Smith Rey. and Mrs. John Charles Stemper Mary Francis Rice Emily Joan Schrenk 
North Brazil North Brazil West Brazil West Brazil 
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Rev. and Mrs. Laurence Durr Mr. and Mrs. Robert D. Fitler Mr. and Mrs. Stephen Ping-jen Chang North 


East Brazil East Brazil East Brazil 
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Mr. and Mrs. Richard Bass Rev. and Mrs. Gordon L. Lyle Mr. and Mrs. Gerald K. Taylor 
Mexico Mexico Mexico 
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Robert E. Reynolds Juanita N. Coyer Mr. and Mrs. Merrill H. Grubbs 
Mexico Korea Korea Korea a 









Mr. and Mrs. Winton Enloe Lois Moore Mr. and Mrs. Bertis E. Downs Maurice Marlette Jr. 
Japan Japan Tiawan Congo 
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This year the Presbyterian Church in the United States will 
again award scholarships totaling $15,000 to worthy stu- \ 
dents. They are offered on a competitive basis, but the award _\ 
amounts depend upon the winners’ needs. Students are eli- 
gible for as much as $500 for one year, subject to renewal 


every year that scholastic 


Winners without financial need receive an honorary scholar- 


ship without stipend. 


Scholarships may be used in any of our twenty-two Presby- 


terian colleges. 


are you eligible? 


Competition for the scholarships is open to high school seniors who 
rank in the top quarter of their class and who are members of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States. To learn what to do to 
enter the competition, write at once to: Scholarship Competition, 


excellence and need continue. 





Division of Higher Education, Box 1176, Richmond 9, Virginia. 
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7G — By VIVIAN EMRICK STEAHLY 


for lunch and you can tell me all about it while we 
eat. OK?” 

Soon, with face washed clean of tears, and only a 
few sniffles now and then, Mary Jane got out the story 
between bites of bacon-and-tomato sandwich and 
drinks of milk. 

“Well, Miss Martin said we could have a doll show 
in our room next week, and we could each bring our 
favorite doll to school. And she asked if anyone wanted 
to tell the class about her favorite doll in the few 
minutes before the bell rang. We all put up our hands, 
but Terry got chosen. And she stood up and in a real 
smarty-pants voice. .. .”” Here Mary Jane did her best 
to mimic Terry. “She said, ‘My favorite doll is three 
























feet tall and she’s dressed like 





Mary Jane fairly flew 
be down the street, sobbing 
with hurt and fury all the 
Magi @ way. Mother could hear 
her coming almost a block 
l away, and rushed to meet 
PP ~ her at the front door. 
“Darling, what in the 
world is wrong?” she ex- 
claimed. “And where is 
Terry? Didn’t you walk home together as usual? What 
ever has happened to youP” 
For a moment Mary Jane couldn’t seem to do any- 
thing but sob, while Mother held her and comforted 
her. But finally there were words, too. 
“I hate her!” she gasped. “I hate her like anything!” a real Japanese lady and she 
“Hate whom?” Mother asked patiently. “What do has a genuine ivory fan and 
you mean?” a comb with real jewels in her 
“Terry—that’s who! She’s a mean old thing! I'll never hair and’... and then,” Mary 
speak to her as long as I live!” Mary Jane blew her Jane snickered a little, “she 
nose loudly. had to stop ‘cause the bell 
“Terry! Oh, but honey—you can’t mean that! Surely rang. 
you don’t mean you hate Terry! Why, darling, she’s “So on the way home for 
been your best friend ever since you started to kinder- lunch, I told Terry she was a 
garten together.” bad girl for telling such a big 
Mary Jane began sobbing louder than ever. “Well, fib because anybody knows 
she’s not my best friend any more. She hates me just her favorite doll is Susie. And 
as much as I hate her. I’m never going to talk to her Susie’s no Japanese lady. She 
any more. I'll never even look at her again!” looks just like my Betsy, and 
“Mary Jane, if you'll just calm down and tell me she’s not three feet tall either. 
" what this is all about—please! I know—let’s wash up “And Terry acted real stuck up and said, ‘T’ll bet 
eter pic en =—Y e 
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Let’s Make Our Own Flannel Board 





You will need: 


A large grocery box, wallpaper paste, a length of blue flannel long enough to cover or line the box, scraps of flannel 
in other colors (especially green, white, yellow, red), scissors, paper, and crayons. 


To make the board: 


Mix enough powdered paste with water (according to directions) to cover the box. If you want a three-dimensional 
effect, line the box with blue flannel, leaving the bottom edge free to cover with green, suggesting grass. If you would 
rather make a plain flat-surface flannel board, cover the bottom of the box with blue flannel and turn the open side of the 
box away from you as you make your pictures. 


To make the pictures: 


Cut various shapes from the colored scraps of flannel: a long green strip with the top edges cut in points will suggest 
grass when it is at the lower edge of the blue flannel board background. Irregular shapes of white will make clouds for the 
sky. One round circle of yellow will make a sun or moon for the upper corner of your picture. Rectangles of red, with 
pointed roofs of green, will make brick houses, schools, churches. Use small rectangles of white to put windows on the 
buildings. A long strip of white or brown will make a sidewalk or a street. Cut trees of green. These pieces will “set the 
stage” for many different pictures you may make. 

Figures of children and adults as well as animals may be drawn on white paper, colored with crayons, and cut out. 
Then they may be pasted on scraps of flannel. Cut away the flannel from around the figures to give them a flannel back that 
will stick to the bord. 

Children may use the flannel board and the shapes they have cut out to make up little plays and to tell stories to each 
other. As the people in the stories move from place to place the “scenes” on your board may be changed to fit the action 
of characters in your story. 


Keep your characters and background pieces in a box. You may add characters from time to time until you have many 
stories to play out with your homemade flannel board. 
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you don't know everything, smarty. 
Sysie’s not my favorite any more. 
She’s just a plain old ordinary doll. 
And - ’d want to take a thing like 


that to s haul for goodness sakes!’ Prayer for My School manage some jewelry for her, too. 


“And I was afraid Betsy’s feelings 


| 
would a age “ she — a Dear Lord, Pag ons is 90 “7 of rps | 
anything like tha ‘cause she I pray: Mary Jane lookec wide-eyed an | 
just like Susie, and I began to get Cuil te eet very interested, and said, “Ummm- 
mad and I stamped my foot and Learn each day ummm!” 


said, ‘Susie’s not a plain old doll 
and neither is my Betsy. And you'd 
better be careful what you say, too!’ 

“Then Terry stamped her foot, 
too, real hard, and yelled, ‘I can 


say — I please, and I’m just As I grow tall. and perfect red apple. She washed | 
glad I don't have to take a plain ; and polished it carefully while | 
old ordinary doll like your Betsy to Climbing daily, Mary Jane watched in surprise. 
the doll show.’ May I see When it shone like a mirror, she 

“‘You'd just better be careful what Thy Spirit here put it in a bag and handed it to 
you say about Betsy,’ I told her, ‘and At school with me. her daughter. 
anyway, you don’t have a Japanese “Give this to Terry,” she said | 
lady doll, you old fibber, you. If —Marcia RIcHARDSON DUKE quietly. 


you do, how come I never saw it?’ 

“‘You’re not so smart, she said, 

‘the doll isn’t here yet, but it will be in time for the 
show. My uncle is in the army, and he’s sending it 
straight from Japan. He wrote me all about it, so there!’ 

“And then she yelled, “And youre not going to get to 
play with it either, you're so mean! Besides it will be 
the very best doll in the whole show!’ 

“Youre an old fibber!’ I yelled right back at her. 
‘You don’t even have an uncle in Japan. I don't like 
girls who tell stories.’ 

“And then she stuck her face right up against mine 
and said, ‘I don’t think I like you one bit! You're just 
jealous because you have to take plain old Betsy to 
the show. And people aren’t supposed to be jealous of 
other people’s things—my Mummy says so.’ 

“And it went on like that,” wailed Mary Jane. “And 
pretty soon, we .. . we were hitting each other, and 
she kicked me, and I pulled her hair, and we were 
both crying, and people were looking at us, and... 
and... I just ran home as fast as I could.” She took 
a fast drink of milk and held out her glass for a refill. 

“I see,” said Mother as she poured the milk. “Well, 


that’s not a very pretty story, is itp Now, while you're 
eating your carrot sticks and celery, let’s see if I can 
clear up a few things, and then we'll have some lemon 


pie for desert. 
“Pirst of all, getting into a fight like this, especially 
: er such a little thing, is very bad. You know that, 
0} 4 vouP” 
‘ary Jane nodded, “And you must not call someone 
ber just because you may not know the whole story. 
ee, Terry does have an uncle stationed in Japan— 
nother’s younger brother. So I’m sure she didn't 
up the story about his sending the Japanese doll. 
n the second place, Terry’s mother is right. We 
nt be jealous of other people’s things—especially 
noi jealous of our very best friends! Besides, if you 
ut nasty about it, Terry will probably let you play 
': the doll. 
\nd in the third place, your Betsy is a beautiful 
| would have given almost anything to have had 
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Bless my school, 


ee gee big slices of lemon pie on the table. 


To grow in love 

























































a doll like that when I was your age. 
And suppose we plan to make Betsy 
a marvelous party dress especially 
for the doll show? I think we can 





Now, how does all that sound?” 


Giving Mary Jane’s shoulder a 
little pat, Mother rose to put two 


Then she took from the fruit drawer 
in the refrigerator an extra large 


“Give her an apple!” Mary Jane 

exploded. “Why? Why should I give 
her anything? Anyway, she wouldn't take it. She | 
doesn’t like me any more.” | 

“Yes, but you see,” Mother explained serenely, “this 

is a magic apple. I polished it like Aladdin’s lamp. 
Now it has the power to make that ‘mean old thing’ | 
into the lovely little friend you had before you quar- | 
reled. When you give it to her, smile your very best 
smile, and make a wish that she'll be just the way she 
was before. You'll be surprised.” 

“But . . . but what will I say?” Mary Jane asked 
doubtfully. 

“Nothing,” said Mother. “Just put it on her desk 
and smile. The magic doesn’t need words.” 

Still a little angry and skeptical, Mary Jane took the 
apple to school with her, and at ry . 
afternoon recess she did as she Ist _ 
was told. You would have "fj nee ete 8 
thought the shining apple wasa_ §/=—— 
hot potato as she put it on the  —~.|||| “-. 
desk in front of Terry, and it i 
was awfully hard to smile her 
very best smile. But she made 
a determined effort. 

She could hardly believe the 
look of surprise and happiness 
that came over Terry’s face. 
Terry stared at the apple and 
then at Mary Jane’s face. And then, wonder of won- | 
ders, she smiled, too, and whispered, “I’m sorry for ze || || 
the mean things I said and for fighting with you.” 

Mary Jane whispered that she was sorry, too. And 
she was surprised to find that even as she said those 
words, something heavy was lifted off her chest and Hi 
the lump went out of her throat. And sure enough, 
there before her sat the same wonderful little friend 
she had always had. 

It worked, she thought happily, the magic apple 
worked! She hugged her newly-restored friend, and 

arm in arm they went out to play. + 
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continued from page 45 


“61 more times’! 

I am proud of my Presbyterian her- 
itage. But the tinge of pride I feel 
from that heritage is not to be placed 
with the incomparable joy I find in 
being a partaker of the Christian her- 
itage from Christ himself. 

From the June issue of Survey, I 
am at a loss to see exactly how the 
two inheritances intertwine. When we 
see Presbyterian clocks, “I Am A Pres- 
byterian” charms, and talk about 
“good old Presbyterian spirit”; when 
we talk of our “loyalty to all things 
Presbyterian”; when the first objective 
of our church is listed as “to reaffirm 
its adherence of historic Presbyterian 
heritage”; when the official church 
publication uses the word “Presbyte- 
rian” 61 more times than the word 
“Christian”—then I begin to wonder 
if I belong to a Christian church or 
the Loyal Presbyterian Historic So- 
ciety, Southern Branch. 

Someone told me the story of a man 
who, when he saw Saint Peter at the 
pearly gates, proudly announced that 
he was a Presbyterian. Saint Peter 
calmly told him that there is no room 
in heaven for Presbyterians or Method- 
ists—only for believers in Christ. 

Some readers will get the point of 
that tale, others will not. They will be 
too busy raising their finely-arched 
Presbyterian eyebrows at the seditious 
reference to Saint Peter. 


—MISS MARY ELIZABETH LEWIS 
Gainesville, Fla. 


Sermon challenged 


I read with interest the sermon by 
Rev. John Macnaughton in the July 
SURVEY and was concerned with his 
lack of decisiveness in the propriety 
of the defense of freedom. I would like 
to challenge several ideas that he at 
least implies. 

The first is that atomic war is more 
immoral than war waged by “conven- 
tional weapons.” The gruesome pic- 
tures of the mass destruction of the 
atom bomb are unpleasant, but is 
death any more final by bomb than 
by bullet or sword, or is maiming any 
more tolerable when done by more 
ancient means? 

The second point I would challenge 
is the suggestion that our Anglo- 
American society, with its ideals of 
individual liberty, may not really be 
worth defending at the cost of an 
atomic war. In this regard Dr. Emil 
Brunner has recently written that the 
victory of communism would mean a 
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“human race of dead souls.” He said 
further, “The death of the human 
spirit and the human soul is set at a 
price which cannot be paid. That 
should be the common expression of 
faith of all Christians, of all religions, 
of all humanities.” 

My third challenge is directed at 
the suggestion that our love of our 
neighbor is negatively expressed by 
our Polaris missiles, nuclear warheads, 
etc. The deterrent missiles and bombs 
are not expressions of hate of the 
Soviet citizen but are an expression of 
hate of atheistic communism and a 
sign that we will not yield to it. One 
would think that the Scots, with their 
history of resistance to tyranny, would 
be grateful to God that the American 
people have been faithful to their 
obligations and have underwritten the 
defense of the free world. 

Rev. Macnaughton’s suggestions in 
the last three paragraphs that we trust 
in God whatever comes, that we pray 
for the peace of the world and for 
those involved in preserving the peace, 
and that we truly love our neighbors 
are beyond dispute. These I endorse 
unequivocally. I must, however, chal- 
lenge his indecision on the propriety 
of any effective means of defense. I 
must also inquire of the editor whether 
his publishing of this sermon consti- 
tutes an endorsement of the positions 
taken in it? 

—U. V. HENDERSON JR. 
Richmond, Va. 


Publication of Mr. Macnaughton’s 
sermon does constitute an endorsement 
of the positions taken in it to the 
same extent that publication of this 
letter constitutes an endorsement of 
the positions taken by Mr. Henderson. 
Both, we believe, contain Christian 
truths of significance to Survey read- 
ers.—ED. 
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"BUT, GEE WHIZ, DAD —DIDN'IT 
ANY OF THE EARLY CHRISTIANS 
HiT BACK WHEN SOMEBODY 
POKED THEM IN THE EYE? n 








Demonstrators 

Well, I see you are at it again. The 
July Survey, page’ 7, glorifies a dem- 
onstration by a bewildered group of 
pacifists against the security of my 
loved ones and country. 

“Love Divine—and Human?” oy 
page 11 seems like some more long- 
range propaganda to convince our 
people that self-preservation is not a 
God-given emotion or a moral obliga- 
tion to our fellow man. 

Why are those sign-carrying “wit- 
nesses” wasting good shoeleather on 
a sidewalk in America? Why don’t they 
do something really constructive and 
form a “Freedom Voyage” to Russia or 
Red China and get at the root of the 
problem? 

—CHARLES BOWEN It! 
Augusta, Ga. 

Yes, we’re at it again, and we have 
stimulated at least one reader to sug- 
gest a specific act of witnessing which 
we agree would be constructive and 
more palatable (to the editor, anyway) 
than picketing the missiles division of 
General Electric.—ep. 


On page 7 (July issue) there was 
printed a picture of pickets in front of 
the General Electric missile and space 
vehicle department. I wish to protest 
your use of that particular photo to 
illustrate witnessing. 

Atomic bombs and missiles are 
frightful weapons. Whether they are 
evil or not is a hard question to de- 
cide, because it depends on who has 
them and whether they are exploded. 
Remember, missiles have been used 
only for rattling in the face of the 
opposing side. If no Christian nation 
possessed missiles, who would protect 
them? Such dependence on the Lord’s 
beneficence seems unwarranted. 

The alternate to keeping up as well 
as possible in the “missile race” is 
abandoning the race to the anti-Chris- 
tians—abandoning of the human race 
to the self-professed anti-Christians. I 
consider this abandonment by the USA 
as inexcusable and un-Christian. 

Strictly as an example of Christian 
witnessing the photo of thosé pickets 
was a poor choice. Their objective was 
entirely non-controversial if it was no 
more than stated in their signs, since 
no one is against peace and world law. 
They were not examples of courage to 
inspire others to stand up. Their dis- 
play was misguided since General 
Electric builds missiles as agents of 
the US government. The pickets 
should have been in front of Congress 
or, better yet, in front of the Russian 
embassy. There would have been no 
race without a front runner urging us 


to catch up. 
P —JAMES A. HOLLINGER 


Hampton, Va. 
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Millions of dollars are spent each year for rare coins. Get your share from those old coins lying 
around the house, or you may even be able to find thousands of dollars worth of rare coins in your 
¢pocket change. WE PAY OVER $30,000.00 EACH FOR CERTAIN RARE COINS. Our large illus- 
trated catalog lists the actual price we will pay for all United States coins and tells you how to 
find these rare coins. For certain dates we pay up to: $3,500.00 for certain Half Cents, $4,800.00 
for certain Large Pennies, $600.00 for certain Flying Eagle Pennies, $2,000.00 for certain Indian 








Pennies, $250.00 for certain Lincoln Pennies be- 
fore 1932, $1,500.00 for certain Two-Cent Pieces, 
$250.00 for certain Three-Cent Pieces, $16,000.00 
for certain Nickels before 1927, $2,000.00 for cer- 
tain Half Dimes, $4,750.00 for certain Dimes be- 
foré 1932, $4,250.00 for certain Twenty-Cent 
Pieces, $4,500.00 for certain Quarters before 1938, 
$5,500.00 for certain Half Dollars before 1939, 
$11,750.00 for certain Silver Dollars and up to 
$35,000.00 for certain Gold coins. We pay up to 
$2,500.00 for certain Canadian coins. Our low 
overhead enables us to pay higher prices. Only 
$1.00 will bring you this VALUABLE book and 
may reward you with many thousands of dollars. 
Our catalog also contains information on United 
States paper money, Confederate Paper money, 
tokens, etc. We refund your dollar when you sell 
us coins. ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED. Many 
thousands of people have dealt with us. Send 
your dollar today for our catalog. IT MAY MEAN 
A FORTUNE FOR YOU! 








A FORTUNE FOR YOU! 


For Certain Rare Dates We Pay Up to: 


Certain Half Cents _____-_ 
Certain Large Pennies __ es 
Certain Flying Eagle Pennies ____-_--_- 

Certain Indian Pennies -_.......----~-~- 

Certain Lincoln Pennies before 1932 250.00 
Certain Two-Cent Pieces easy 1,500.00 
Certain Three-Cent Pieces ~.....~~.~--~- 250.00 
Certain Nickels before 1927 _-. 16,000.00 
Certain Half Dimes 2,000.00 
Certain Dimes before 1932 _________--- 4,750.00 
Certain Twenty-Cent Pieces __.__.__-_- 4,250.00 
Certain Quarters before 1938 4,500.00 
Certain Half Dollars before 1939 __..__- 5,500.00 
Certain Silver Dollars _........-.---.. 11,750.00 
Certain Gold coins Lee a, 
Certain Canadian coins .--.....-.~-~-- 2,500.00 


---- $ 3,500.00 


Hundreds of rare coins are worth $10.00 to $10,000.00 
each; some up to $35,000.00. Many rore dates are in 
everyday pocket change. 





Use this handy coupon for ordering 
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Better than a memorial of stone or mortar, a living memorial not only perpetuates the 
memory but continues the Christian influence of the one so honored, carrying on his 
or her good works forever. 

The Board of World Missions offers you the opportunity to create such a living 
memorial to a loved one. On our books are some 200 Memorial Funds, ranging from 
small amounts up to thousands of dollars. These funds are carefully invested in high- 
grade securities and the income used entirely in the work of Foreign Missions. 
These Memorial Funds never terminate. They may be added to from time to time by 
the original donor or by others who so desire. 

We will be happy to give you full information about Memorial Funds and to help 
you in setting up a memorial exactly as you wish. For complete information, write 


CURRY B. HEARN, TREASURER 


BOARD OF WORLD MISSIONS 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES 














wor POST OFFICE BOX 330, NASHVILLE 1, TENN. 





“To Foretgu Missions a Share” 


“Clay do T have sou. label 
wae nT am aut gl?” 


It helps speed up the changing process, says Survey’s circu- 


lation folks, and it helps keep down costs. See that Every 


Family Plan number (EFP 3210) on 
the sample label at right? It’s this 
number on your mailing label which 
enables Survey to make your address 
change easily because it immediately 
identifies the church which enrolled 
you as a Survey subscriber. So when 
you move, don’t forget to send the 
mailing label to. . . 


PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY @ Box 1176 @ Richmond 9, Va. 
62 




















Brother Bryan 





continued from page 23 


government to execute a statue in Ala- 
bama white marble. This statue was to 
be of a person who had rendered out- 
standing service to mankind. Mr. 
Bridges chose Brother Bryan, but did 
not reveal his choice until his work 
was almost completed. 

This statue—Brother Bryan at prayer 
—was unveiled in a public ceremony in 
which both the sculptor and Supreme 
Court Justice Hugo L. Black took part. 

Some years later, a bronze open- 
book plaque was placed at the base of 
the statue. The inscription, authored 
by one of the minister’s sons, Rev. 
Thomas C. Bryan, reads as follows: 

“Erected by the U.S. Government 
and dedicated by the citizens of this 
city during the lifetime of Rev. James 
Alexander Bryan D.D., who was bo-n 
March 21, 1863, and died January 28, 
1941. Beginning his ministry as pastor 
of Third Presbyterian Church in June 
1889, he served that church and man- 
kind for over half a century. Fervent 
in prayer, consecrated in life, sympa- 
thetic in counsel, friend of the friend- 
less, the sorrowing, the poor, and the 
rich, he went about doing good.” 

Located “where cross the crowded 
ways of life” in the traffic circle at 
Five Points, Birmingham, it is seen and 
visited by hundreds each year. The 
sculptor reported that Brother Bryan 
commented after the unveiling of the 
statue, “Long after you are gone and 
I am gone, people in need will see this 
and be reminded that they, too, must 
pray. And God will help them as He 
has helped me.” + 








Begin planning 

N OW 

to observe 
SURVEY WEEK 
October 8-15 

in YOUR church. 


@ Schedule programs 
to discuss SURVEY articles. 
@ Talk to your church officers 
to make sure SURVEY 
Every Family Plan is 
included in the ‘62 budget. 


@ Get gift subscriptions 
for prospective members, 
libraries, hospitals, etc. 


@ Above all, read your 
October issue of SURVEY. 


@ For other ideas write 


PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY 
Box 1176 © Richmond 19, Va. 
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An adventure 


By NEIL WYRICK JR. 












SEPTEMBER 1961 





rayer is an adventure. 
It is a step into the unknown for better knowing. 
It begins, tender and young, in the first brush with vocal 
thought—two small chubby hands raised while one 
small voice says, 
“Now I lay me down to sleep.” 
It ends one final day as these same hands, grown old, 
feeble but with faith, grasp God’s hand to say, 
“I am ready. I am ready.” 


Grown men sometimes cry when they pray, 

as deep wellsprings overflow their pride 

and make their foolish doubts waver in the wind. 
Prayer is a touch of God, and no heart can ignore this 
touch of destiny without loss. 


Your most honest moments are when you pray; 

your true greatness is found in this time of humility. 
You never stand so tall as when you kneel. 

For to pray to God is to cease trying to act like a god. 


The mountain is more clear against the heavens and 
has more .meaning. 

The brook speaks a message of never-ending beauty. 
Immortality pulses with the temporal heart in such 

a choice of doing. 

Prayer paints every scene with a new joy and peace, 
and gives you the chance to find, to understand the 
best that is within YOU. 


It is not to say that prayer is a happiness pill to 

be taken; it is an experience to be found. 

With each added prayer one sees less and less “as through 
a glass darkly.” 


To have denied yourself the privilege of prayer is 
not to have lived; 

it is to have suffered from malnutrition of the soul; 
it is to have crippled the heart-strings so they are 


‘out of tune with your Maker. 


To have denied yourself the privilege of prayer is to 
have denied a rightful heritage, 

a gift of God not made from hands but formed in heaven, 
a lifeline between the temporal and the eternal, 

a treasure incorruptible and with power to change lives. 


So then may every head be bowed 

and every heart be free 

and every soul be open 

to the refreshing, glad, and miraculous experience 
of the adventure of prayer. 




















































For young people: 
New award editions of 


NELSON ESV Bibles 


Give your young people Nelson’s illustrated editions of the 
Revised Standard Version Bible with, for the first time, the words of 
Christ printed in red. Each includes 12 illustrations, 12 maps, a presen- 








tation page and a family record, all in color. Your choice of editions: 


Black imitation-leather binding with Black leatheroid binding with zipper 


64 pages of Die ties... GOR ieee ena se caus $5.25 
Same as above in white imitation White leatheroid binding with zipper 
ae Oarar eres per erry se Pye el $5.75 


Black genuine leather, gold edges. . . $7.75 


a Special award and promotion Bibles: {deal for use 
eee in Sunday School and in Bible. study groups. Each Bible has 12 
full-color pictures, 12 six-color maps and a three-color presenta- 





tion page. 


Bound in cloth with 2-color jacket 


Black leatheroid binding..... 3. 









Black imitation leather with 64 pages 
of Bible Helps, ribbon marker . . . $3.75 





For younger children, BIBLE READINGS FOR BOYS AND 
GIRLS — Selections from the RSV Bible ‘designed to bridge the gap 
between brief Bible storybooks for. | ‘a, and adult Bibles. 125 
pictures by Lynd Ward, 18 in full co.» y 3 pagés, $3.00. 





Ask to see these Bibles at your denominational publishing house or bookstore. NELSON 
a 


; THOMAS=N 
oc BIBLE HOMAS;NELSON & SONS 
for Boys and-Girls Exclusive publishers of the RSV Bible 
Illustrated by Lynd Ward 





